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- ‘TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in dur manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Maunfacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EBGDN EK WHE EM EL. 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard@for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconn Srreer, Battimonse, July 30, 18738. 

Joshua Horner. Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
PO AORN. RENEE” Ns Bavancen cece acteestoctyetesdvbepesccnsoseces ccescsnon pecasnebb ensnacbanenenen 8.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95 
Inorganic Matter 56.14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Acid 24.62 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime 53.62 per cent. 
TmmOtBIS BEG OR 66see cs occsesécceseecs occcceses soscascncnecsccscoses consecees scocbecgecccococoncsesécocs a MNES OUMns 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST | CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter. 

Respectfully, etc., P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. KACH, AT $42 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONE, $43 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
#2 AND $8 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 §. Gay Strest, 173 Forrest Street and Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Dals’ Farmers and Planters Agency. 


Referring to our Advertisement e'sewhere, offering to purchase and ship for our friends 


All Kinds of Fertilizers, &c. 


we also call attention to our facilities for the selection and forwarding of Every Description of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
Portable Steam Engines and Boilers. 
Saw and Grist Mills, &e., 
Wagons, Carriages, Buggies, &c. 


Likewise 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS; FIELD, 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


ALL KINDS OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


We also offer to select and bave shipped 


IMPROVED LIVE STOCK, 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. In this Department we buy only from 
breeders of established reputation of the several kinds, and cannot undertake to procure ordinary 
farm stock, such as draft horses. milch cows, &c. In this vicinity great attention is paid to some 
particular breeds of stock, at.d specimens can be had here which are nowhere to be sur 

As in all transactions we operate for the purchaser, our terms must necessarily be 


CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AMERICAN FARMER, 


No. 9 North St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Two Celebrated Wheat Growers. 


From an English journal, The Food and Fuel 
Reformer, kindly sent us by a friend in London, 
we give some extracts from an account by its 
editor of a visit to Mr. Mechi, the well-known 
farmer, and of the system pursued which has 
made his name a synonym for progressive agri- 
culture. Whilst his abundant command of 
capital, the cheapness of labor, and other differ- 
ing conditions would make his processes entirely 
inapplicable to our continent, yet the principles 
underlying improved farming are everywhere 
the same. This coincidence will be seen, indeed, 
by a comparison of the methods adopted by Mr. 
Mechi and those of the almost equally renowned 
wheat grower of this country, Mr. John John-| 
ston, of Geneva, N. Y. 

As a companion to the sketch of Mr. Mechi’s | 


operations, we give from the Cowntry Gentleman | 
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ey oxen. But then they manag 
h 


e e Virg. 


[New SERIEs. 


of fifteen inches; in fact they subsequently went 
deeper, when one of them was broken by coming 
in contact with a mass of pudding-stone fully 
eighteen inches below the surface. At this result, 
Mr. Mechi banteringly alluded toa great agri- 
cultural authority who has recently stated that a 
depth of twelve inches had never been reached 
by the steam-plough. Here, however, was 
positive demonstration to the contrary. 

Deep cultivation is the second great agricul- 
tural point with Mr. Mechi; and it is a marvel 
how our farmers have all along failed to perceive 
its paramount importance—well known as it 
was to the ancient Roman farmers. Those 
grand old husbandmen, in their best days, had 
two kinds of plowing—one to the depth of “four 
fingers,” or three inches, properly termed “scari- 


| fication,’—the other went to the depth of nine 


inches—and this with an ordinary plow, drawn 
it as follows: 

ey did not go round when they came to 
a field, as our plowmen do, but returned in the 
same track. They preferred wet and stiff ground 
as best adapted for their cultivation, but then 


| they knew that it required deep ploughing, and 


a description by Mr. George Geddes of Mr. | thus they managed it without the steam plow. 
Jonnston’s system of farming, especially in| The “scarification” was only used for opening 
growing wheat. Both of these articles will |Caough, that io ell weveteined fe i a ee 
. F , : | : an 

be read, we think, with pleasure and profit, . stem of farming—three to four inches having 
at this season of the year. been the standard depth of our British furrows ! 
A Visit to Tiptree Farm and Mr. Mechi. The third point with Mr. Mechi, is abundant 
To begin, Mr. Mechi showed in the result) manuring. In order to deliver himself on this 
of drainage the great necessity for successful’ great topic, he led us to his fields—all presenting 
farming. Feeding a piece of ornamental water) the solid proofs of sturdy growth—tall, erect 
in his shrubbery, he showed the influx of a|and well-laden stems, showing that they had 
couple of small springs, yielding, perhaps, thirty | been supplied with plenty to eat and drink from 
gallons per minute—which, dammed up by the | the moment of their birth to their now approach- 
heavy clay sub-soil, had converted, before they |ing maturity. We saw a piece of land—one out 
were tapped, what is now part of a field yielding | of many—which had grown forty-eight bushels 
a luxuriant crop of wheat, into an impassable | an acre of wheat last year. After receiving 
bog. Such is a specimen of what Mr. Mechi has a dressing of 2 cwt. of guano and 1 cwt. of salt 
effected on his originally swampy land by means | to the acre, it was sown with bearded wheat, 
‘oe drainage. which is estimated as likely to produce at least 
Meanwhile, one of Fowler’s steam-plows was' as heavy a crop this year if the season be fayor- 
steadily travelling over a field characterised able. Next year Mr. Mechi hopes to grow at 
by the peculiarity of having no less than forty | least forty tons of mangold an acre on the same 
distinctly different soils in it. It was demon-/ land, after which it will again be put to wheat. 
strated that the coulters succeeded in cutting a Of course Mr. Mechi varies the rotation of crops 
furrow, which, fairly measured, showed a depth’ according to the nature of the soil; but he does 
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not adhere strictly to the two, three, four, or five 
course system; and wheat after wheat is grown, 
both upon the heavy and the light land, at Tip- 
tree. As judicious and adequate manuring can 
dispense with fallow, so can it enable you to 
grew what you please in the land, as may be 
deemed expedient. 

The fourth point of Mr. Mechi’s farming is 
thin sowing. All his wheat, barley, and vats now 
ripening are acknowledged to be at least as good 
as can be seen in the Kingdom,—and yet his 
allowance of seed is only as follows: 

Quantity of seed per acre—Wheat, 1 bushel 
on heavy land; barley, 6 to 8 pecks; oats, 8 
pecks. 

A part of one field, of the present season, was 
sown with only 2 pecks to the acre, and yet 
it competes with the rest in fulness and promise. 
“I do not believe,” says Mr. Mechi, “that farmers 
know how much they often lose by thick sowing. 
They would do so if they tested, as I have done 
for years, comparative quantities on a small 
scale. Every man should thus judge for himself 
according to his soil, climate, and other circum- 
stances of condition, &c. The frothy straw and 
light kernels of a thick-sown and early laid 
grain-crop, are a losing affair. If ever we hear 
of an extraordinary yield, it is- usually from a 
crop so thin in the spring, that its owner thought 
of plowing it up; but after well harrowing, &c., 
it branched amazingly, and became the best 
crop on the farm. It is clear that there is some 
gross error in sowing, When our average increase | 
is only nine kernels for one. Mine is at least 40 | 
to 50 for one.” 


The fifth point with Mr. Mechi is the almost | 
complete abolition of fences, hedges and trees | 
on his farm,so that the term “field” at Tiptree | 


is represented by “crop.” By this means the 
land is rendered more cereal, by deriving all the 
advantages of unrestricted air and sunshine.- | 

Sixthly, Mr. Mechi utilises liquid manure to | 
the fullest extent at his command. A huge 
tank, as large as a good-sized house, is the recep- | 
tacle for all the waste of the premises, together 
with, occasionally, an entire dead carcase cut 
into pieces, all kept macerating into the fvod- | 
producing abomination. Pipes have been laid 
down throughout a great part of the farm for | 
the purpose of irrigation, and the hydrants are 
so fixed that they can be supplied from conduits 
running from ten to twenty-five gallons of liquid 
manure per minute. 

Seventhly, Mr. Mechi utterly denounces graz- 
ing, and maintains that permanent pasture is an 
unmitigated evil on a farm, because it is burnt | 
up in dry seasons, whilst your hay is spoilt in | 
wet ones. The best plan would be to import | 
cattle-food in lieu of man’s food. In the former | 
case the results go to enrich our soils, in the | 
latter they are wasted in our rivers. By a large | 
consumption of foreign cattle-food we are 
enabled to procure our manure at the cheapest 
rate, and most effective in quality ; and we can 
then produce more corn and meat at a diminished 
cost. If our grass lands are to be converted 
into arable, as they ought to be, such a course 
becomes absolutely necessary. “My own experi- 
ence,” says Mr. Mechi, “teaches me that this 
consumption of much foreign food, is the certain 
key to profit—by forcing maximum crops. By 


this practice we feed the people and the land 
at the same time.” 

Such, then, are the seven great points or lead- 
ing features of Mr. Mechi’s farming—judicious 
drainage, deep cultivation, abundant manuring, 
thin sowing, clearance or abolition of fences, 
hedges, and trees, liquid nranure irrigation, and, 
lastly, a minimum of pasturage and total absence 
0} fallow. 

And now for the result. Although the natu- 
ral quality of Tiptree Farm is below the general 
average of svils in the United Kingdom, its pro- 
duce of human food per acre is three times as 
great as the general average of the United King- 
dom—as shown by the following summary : 


PERCENTAGE. OF CROPS IN ACRES. 
United Kingdom. Tiptree. 


Root and Green Crops...11 
Clover and Grasses..... 123 
Permanent Pasture...... 50 
Bare Faliow 


The cattle, which louk remarkably well, are 
aliuys under cover,and the sheep, all ef which 
are bred on the farm, are folded within iron 
hurdles. The fold, which is moved morning and 
evening, is kept supplied with such supplemental 
food as cake, corn, bran, &c. The sheep and 
cattle have at all times access to water; all 
green crops and grasses are run through the 
chaff-cutter; all roots are pulped; and hay and 
straw-chaff is invariib:y mixed with other food. 

The average quantity of fat meat made 
annually for every acre of the 175 acres of 
which the farm consists, is 200 tbs. Much im- 
portance is attached to this, because the manure 


| made bears an exact proportien to the quantity 


of meat made. And, at the rate of 1 Tb. of meat 
per day, Mr. Mechi could supply an army or 


| a population of 35,000. He may well say that if 
|all the farms in the kingdom equalled Tiptree 
| farm in production, double our population could 


be fed with ease—without aid from the foreigner 


|—and with something to spare. 


When Mr. Mechi took the farm it was among 
the very worst in the kingdom in every respect, 


|in fact it was dear at one pound an acre, which 


he paid for it. He has doubled its value. -Most 


| of the land is now his own property, and he ac- 


cordingly debits himself with £350 for rent of 
the 175 acres, and he calculates that the differ- 
ence between this and the sum of £800, leaves 
him a net profit of nearly 15 per cent. on the 
capital invested. Of course the outlay must 
have been very large; but Mr. Mechi has proved 
that high farming is compatible with high profits, 
and that the more you put into the land, the 
| more you take out of it. After paying all 
|expenses, Mr. Mechi declares that he has— 
{taking one year with another—about eight 
| hundred pounds left as clear profit. * * * 
A Visit to John Johnston. 

| Mr.Johnston was 84 last April, and feels the 
| infirmities of age somewhat, so far as his bodily 
| strength is concerned, but not at all as regards 
his mental powers. In fact it is very wonderful 
Ito hear him give dates, and specify, without 





reference to any notes or memoranda, the years 
in which certain crops were raised on his several 
fields, the yields per acre and the prices obtained. 
Nor dves he forget his failures. Two crops of 
wheat, one of 80, the other of 90 acres, have 
been destroyed by hail storms during the time 
he has been raising wheat, and when he says he 
thinks that his life-long average yield has been 
equal to 28 bushels to the acre, he includes these 
two years of total failure. [This is a mistake 
and was corrected by Mr. J. In making his 
average he excluded the two years of failure.] 


Originally Mr. Johnston’s farm was a strong | 


and heavy clay, and previous to his ownership 
it was, in the language of the neighbors, “run 
down,” and, asa former owner of a part told 
him, the “cream” had all been taken out of it, 
receiving for a reply—‘“I will make butter from 
it yet.” An old barn, standing amidst the 
accumulated manure of many years, told the 
story of its management. Though the land was 
by no means springy—in fact, I believe there 
was but one permanent spring on the place, and 
that was away from the lake shore—yet it was 
full of water that could not find its way through 


the tenacious clay. Mr. Johnston became the | 


owner ef this land when he was by no means a 
rich man. He purchased in pieces, as his means 
and credit permitted, until he had 300 acres 
(since reduced to about 100). He now tells the 
story of certain careful bankers lending him 
money without security on his note for eighteen 
months, to drain this land. He does not yet 
quite see how they dared to trust him for such 
large sums to invest in what was considered by 
most of his neighbors as a wild scheme of 
“burying crockery” in his land, as_ they 
deridingly talked when they passed by, wagging 
their wise heads. “But Mr. Johnston, did you 
“pay that large note by the time it became due?” 
‘Long before,” was the prompt reply. The two 
crops of wheat that came in during the time, by 
their increased yield, wiped the debt all out, 
and gave him and some others confidence in his 
policy—which may be summed up by saying 
that he first took the stagnant water from his 
land, and then made all the barnyard manure 
he could by feeding sheep and cattle during the 
winters, and turning into the ground great 
crops of clover and grass, when he plowed his 
pastures and meadows, to raise wheat. The 
immense work he performed will be best com- 
prehended, when it is stated that he laid about 
forty-five miles of tile drains—and this, too, on 
what is called uplands, not, as has been said, 
made wet by springs, but by the water that fell 
upon it from the clouds—and he is recognized 
as the very father of the now so generally prac- 
ticed system of upland drainage in this country. 

He had a field of forty acres that was seeded 
to clover, and most of it (all but three or four 
acres in one corner) had been drained, which he 
wished to put into wheat, and he did not wish 
to plow it until the clover had become fully 
grown. To this end, he purchased in the early 
spring three pairs of strong oxen, intending to 
put on each plow a span of horses and a yoke of 
oxen—a boy to drive and a man to hold the 
plow. Acquaintances, as they passed along the 
road, began to ask why he did not plow his 
summer fallow; but he bided his own time, pas- 


become wel] grown, and until quite late in June. 
| Then, with his three spans of horses and his men, 
| he went to the field, sending in another direction 
for the oxen. For some reason, there was delay 
in bringing the oxen, and having nothing else 
on hand, he started a team of horses before one 
of his plows, and was surprised to find that two 
horses on a plow were enougi, and no oxen 
wanted. So when the oxen came, the boys were 
told to drive them back, and let them get fat to 
| be sold for beef. 


This saving of a boy to drive and a yoke of 
| oxen, was due to the draining. The tenacity of 
| the soil had been broken up by freeing it from 

water. This was demonstrated when the plows 
came to the part that had not been drained—left, 
as in Mr. Johnston’s judgment, not wet enough 
to materially injure crops. To plow this un- 
drained land, it was necessary to use three 
| horses to a plow. The lesson taught was im- 
| proved, and drains were at once put into this 
piece. So it was not merely the increase in the 
|crop, but the lessened cost of producing it as 
well, that was gained. 

The after-treatment of this field consisted in 
keeping the surface mellow, and leaving the 
clover in the furrow. In regard to this method 
of summer-fallowing, Mr. Johnston s:id that in 
1859 he harvested twelve acres of Mediterranean 
| wheat that measured 35 bushels to the acre, 
| weighing 64 pounds to the bushel (making the 
| merchantable average 374 bushels). He plowed 
/an old sod in June, deep, using three-horse teams, 
jand kept the surface mellow by harrowing, but 
| no other plowing. 
| ‘The largest yield of wheat he ever had was in 
| 1827; 20 acres averaged 424 bushels to the acre. 
| So it turns out that this master workman has 

never been able to produce, on a field of real 
| mother earth, more than 424 bushels to the acre 
‘of wheat in one crop. 

| This will appear strange to some of your 
readers. We are often told of larger crops, and 
theorists urge us to aim at larger averages than 
| Mr. Johnston’s very best result, in an experience 
|of more than half a century. It is certainly 
} . . . . . 

| well to aim high; but in this climate, whoever 
| raises more than 40 bushels of wheat on an acre 
| of land in one crop, must not only have the very 
| best of land, and have it in the very best con- 
| dition, but all the chances must turn in his favor ; 
|the crop must come up well, and grow well in 
| the fall; theinsects must let it alone; the winter 
must have enough snow to protect the young 
| plants, and not so much as to smother them.— 
The snow must go off at the right time 
in the spring, and warm showers must give 
a start, and uninterrupted good weather fol- 
low, till harvest. Neither rust, or midge, or 
Hessian fly must injure it, and favorable weather 
must prevail in harvest time. “Ah!” said 
Mr. Jolnston, “I have raised many, very many 
crops of 30, 33 and 35 bnshels to the acre, 
but 40 is hard to go beyond.” The faculty of 
self-deception that some men possess, is entirely 
wanting in our venerable friend, and there is 
just one thing that he cannot do any more than 
could General Washington. 

| I saw on Mr. Johnston's farm, two pieces of 


| very excellent barley, and expressed my admi- 
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ration of them. He said he did not think his! 
land well adapted to this crop, though it did) 
happen to be good this year. He did raise barley | 
long ago, but the price fell off and went below! 
half a dollar per bushel, considerably, and he} 
discontinued raising it. Now the price of barley | 
is good, and he is trying it again, intending to| 
sow wheat on the stubble this fall. He said that} 
he never raised a very heavy crop; his largest} 
was 41 bushels to the acre, by measure, that | 
weighed 51 tbs. to the bushel, (434 market mea- | 
sure to the acre.) He followed this crop of bar- | 
ley with Diehl wheat, and harvested 33 bushels 
to the acre, selling it for seed at $3.25 per bushel. | 
When I told him that some of my neighbors | 
were raising barley and averaging 40 bushels per 
acre for a series of years, and following with, 
wheat that had averaged fully 25 bushels per| 
acre, he said this was far better than raising only | 
the crop of wheat; and, that if he could calcu- | 
late on an average of 30 bushels of barley, to be 
followed by 20 bushels of wheat, he would con- | 
sider the two crops more profitable than one 
crop of wheat—which could not well be esti- 
mated at more than five bushels per acre better 
on a summer-fallow than after barley, if the land 
was rich and properly cultivated—but to make 
either way profitable, it must be both rich and| 
well cultivated, and summer-fallows must occa- 
sionally be resorted to, to destroy weeds. 

With all Mr. Johnston's knowledge and in- 
dustry, his wheat crop this year is neariy a fail- 
ure. His Diehl wheat, that was exposed to the 
cold winds of March and April, was just ruined, 
and the timothy seed sown in early October, 1874, 
has matured into a fine crop of hay, and has been | 
cut for hay. The Diehl that was sheltered by a} 
thick belt of woods along the lake shore is barely | 
middling, and ripening very unevenly. The) 
Clawson wheat, of which he sowed only a strip | 
along the side of the ruined field of Diehl, is} 
middling. | 

I was at Mr. Jobnston’s last season just pre-| 
vious to wheat sowing, and saw the perfect cul-| 
tivation of this field, that has failed so entirely, 
so far as the Diehl wheat is concerned. The} 
summer-fallowing had been very thorough, and | 
the Canada thistle roots, that the nurserymen had | 
introduced while apy spe in this field, mae 
being dug up as far as they could be traced, and 
nevertheless the cold winds and frosts of Spring | 
destroyed the Diehl. 

The beneficial influence of protection against | 
the prevailing winds of March and April, is| 
shown more strikingly this season than I ever| 
remember to have seen before. Land sloping to 
the east will have good wheat growing on it, | 
while other parts of” the same field that slope to | 
the westward will be ruined. Even an ordinary | 
rail fence will show a strip of good wheat in reo 
lee, a rod or so wide, while farther out in the 
field there will be no wheat. This unevenness | 
of thecrop is entirely due to the fact that the cold | 
winds of Spring took hold of the unprotected 

laces and killed the plants. No Summer-fallow- 
ing or thorough cultivation is ofthe least benefit or | 
protection against these winds. Rather the other- 
wise—for the rougher the ground is left in the 
fall, the more plants will survive, and the smoother 
the surface the more destructive the effects of| 
the winds. 


I have seen ground frozen hard and dry, and 
the soil blown away from the wheat plants, 
leaving them to die, or, perhaps, barely hanging 
by the ends of their roots, to just survive, if 
favorable weather came soon. In fields sloping 
to the westward, or otherwise much exposed to 
the Spring winds, I like to drill in the wheat at 
right angles to the prevailing winds, which are 
here from the northwest. This makes the drill 
marks run southwest and northeast, leaving the 
ground as rough as possible. The drill ridges 
make a considerable protection, and a top-dress- 
ing of fine well-rotted barn-yard manure, spread 
on the ground immediately before the seed is 
drilled in, will almost insure the safety of the 
crop. Between the stimulating influence of the 
manure, and the protection of the drill ridges, the 
crop will generally go through safely. Some of 
the best wheat pow growing on our own farms, is 
on the brinks of some sharp ridges and knolls, 
that were treated in the manner described. But 
the Spring must have been more severe in Sene- 
ca county than here, for Mr. Johnston’s wheat 
has suffered more than ours, though it was well 
manured and drilled in. 

7 
Experiments with Fertilizers. 

In our Nos. for April and the two succeeding 
months we gave the results of the experiments 
of Prof. Stockbridge at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, which demonstrated that with 
fixed quantities of phosphoric acid, potash and 


nitrogen applied to the land, certain returns 


| could be expected in excess of what the natural 


soil would produce—the increase attained being 
limited only by the space necessary and the ope- 
ration of natural forces, as sunlight, air, warmth, 
&c., and that this held good, as shown in the 
examples given, with corn, potatoes and tobacco. 

Applications of fertilizers, containing certain 
known proportions of the elements named, were 
made on others than the college farm, and the 
estimated returns of the crops were found to have 
been uniformly reached. 


In a later lecture the Professor said, according 
to the Scientific Farmer : 

“The cheapest form in which nitrogen can be 
obtained in the market is crude sulphate of am- 
monia. Suppose a certain brand is guaranteed 
to contain 24 per cent. of ammonia; then in 100 
pounds of this we have 20 pounds of nitrogen, 
(100 pounds of ammonia contains 82.3 pounds of 
a and 17.7 pounds of hydrogen.) For the 
potash we will take a German potash salt, 


uar- 

anteed to contain 82 per cent. of sulphate of pot- 
ash; in 100 pounds we will have 16 pounds of 
tash. The phosphoric acid we will get in the 
orm of superphosphate of lime, guaranteed to 
contain 15 per cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. 
As we have shown above, 25 bushels of corn re- 


quires 30 pounds of nitrogen, 31.7 pounds of pot- 
agh, 13.8 pounds of phosphoric acid. Therefore, 
to furnish plant food for 25 bushels of corn, we 
should take 150 pounds of the crude sulphate 
of ammonia, 63 pounds of sulphate of potash 
and 105 pounds of superphosphate of lime, of 
the above stated guaranteed percentage. 
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These experiments have been in progress for 
six years, and are still in their infancy. This 
year many farmers are raising crops according to 
these principles, and we predict most gratifying 
results. Of course there will be some failures, 
caused by ignorance, mistakes or carelessness ; 
but with more knowledge and experience will 
come success.” 


Systematic Farming in Germany. 


We must cull another selection from the 
Scientific Farmer, which says our German cousins 
have fairly outstripped their Yankee relations in 
this matter of systematic farming. Every Ger- 
man farmer of note keeps a book account with 
Nature as carefully as with his commercial 
friends. Every article sold from the granary, fat- 
tening stalls, cellar or dairy, is weighed carefully, 
and Nature is credited with just the amounts of 
potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid contained 
in them. The amount of plant food he must 
return to the soil to keep his land in a good 
state of fertility is easily deduced from this 
account. Below, we give an extract from the 
account between Mr. Schmidt and Dame Nature: 


1874. 
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Thus it will be seen that our friend sold 540.9 
pounds of nitrogen, 390 pounds of potash, and 
233.6 pounds of phosphoric acid. Allowing 
that the processes of Nature make soluble from 
the rocks considerable quantities of potash, yet 
it is better to return to the soil each year as 
much plant food as was removed in the crops, 
in order that the farm may not only retain 
its fertility but increase in productiveness every 
year. For the sake of increased crops and larger 
profits Mr. Schmidt will return the amounts 
stated in summing up the account. 

Bringing the matter home to America, it 
is desirable, for these reasons, in order to improve 
our farm lands in a rational manner, that no fer- 
tilizer be sold except upon a guaranteed state- 
ment of its composition, whether that fertilizer 
be super-phosphate of lime, slaughter-house 
refuse, potash salt, or chemical fertilizers of any 
sort, so that we may know what we pay for, and 
pay for what we want. We shall make a great 
advance in agriculture when we step into the 
path traveled by the Germans, indicated above. 


‘Phe following table, compiled by Prof. Goess- 
mann, shows the percentages of the more essen- 
tial elem:ats in some of the common crops, in 
1,009 parts of the air-driel substance, which 
amJunts mist be supplied in their production : 
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Sowing Small Grain in the South. 


Col. D. Wyatt Aiken, in the Rural Carolintan, 
in a paper urging farmers to sow small grain, as 
well as plant cotton and corn, says: 


“Red oats can be grown at an expense of 
twenty-five cents per bushel upon any ordinar 
farm in the South; every such bushel will weig 
thirty pounds, and a pound of oats will produce 

ust as much muscle and fat as a pound of corn. 

have kept a horse for two years without ever 
feeding him an ear of corn or a blade of fodder, 
his daily diet being shelled oats and straw, or cut 
oats from the sheaf; he has been ploughed, 
wagoned, hacked about in a buggy, and ridden 
ae the saddle, and there never was a time he 
was not ready and willing to doa full share of 
work. Any land that ever I have seen in the 
South will produce two bushels of oats where it 
will grow one bushel of corn; each farmer for 
himself can calculate the cost of growing the 
two crops. 

Red oats will yield more grain to the straw, 
and more delicate straw than any oats I have 
ever grown. Sown in the fall, they will produce 
a remunerative crop on good land, even if frozen 
out during the winter to a single stool to every 
square foot. They are heavier than any other, 
and have never been known to take the rust. A 
few years ago, I selected eight adjoining acres, 
aud on them sowed a bushel to each acre, of 
eight varieties of oats. Some were entirely 
destroyed by the winter, some were ruined by 
rust, and all but the red oats were more or less 
damaged by this parasite. Not even a blade of 
the red oats was touched, though the acre was 
in the midst of those most thoroughly ruined.— 
The time is upon us when they should again be 
sown, though they are remunerative if sown at 
any time between this and the 1st of next March. 

i prefer to sow in cotton-land broad-cast, and 
plough in with three or four sweep-furrows.— 
This lays by acotton crop as well as sows a small 

rain crop, hence a saving of half the labor. It 
s cheaper to sow in the cotton field, even if 
postponed till September or October, because 
cotton requiring clean culture the land is in 
better tilth, and fewer furrows are necessary. 
The hands while picking cotton during the win- 
ter will trample upon the young sprigs, and 
make them stool out better therefor. Sheep will 
winter on oats in a cotton field and never molest 
the cotton till they have eaten up the oats. 
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Where cotton is the exclusive crop, there is no 
little vexation and harrassing doubts at harvest 
time to him who ventures to sow small grain. 
In June the cotton and corn need the attention 
of the laborer constantly. Hence, the policy, 
almost necessity, of interesting the laborer in the 
ownership at least of the vat crop. A fair con- 
tract, in this regard, is for the employer to 


furnish the seed, fertilizer, and land, and require | 


the employee to supply the labor of seeding and 
harvesting, and at harvest time divide the crop, 
one-fourth to the laborer and three-fourths to 
the employer. An acre of land, producing 
twenty bushels of oats, would thus give the 
laborer five bushels of oats for about two days 
work, (plowing, scattering manure, knocking 
down stalks, and harvesting,) and fifteen bushels 
to the owner, one and a half bushels of seed, 
three and a half bushels to pay for fertilizer, and 
ten bushels rent. I have never known red oats 
to sell for less than seventy-five cents per bushel, 
and even at fifty cents per pushel, ten bushels 
are a very fair rent for land that will not produce 
more than twenty bushels of oats peracre. Fair 
uplands in middle South Carolina will average 
twenty bushels without manure; and I have 
seen it stated that the Mississippi bottoms have 
yielded one hundred bushels per acre during 
favorable seasons. 

Red land will grow barley better than grey 
land; though barley is very like clover, none 
need try to grow it upon land that is not 
thoroughly prepared and very highly manured. 
Old red land cow-penned and sheep-hurdled, 
will produce more of this grain per acre than 


any land naturally rich, or stimulated with fer- * 


tilizers. Sown on such land in September, it 
will furnish good grazing for any kind of animal 
during the winter; but experience teaches me 
no hoof should make a track upon the barley 
patch from the time it is sown until harvested. 
As soon as it is high enough to grasp with 
the left hand, and be cut by a knife or sickle 
in the right, it should be “soiled” (cut and fed) 
to any kind of stock. No green food is equal to 
it. It will fatten the pigs, lengthen the wool on 
a sheep, increase the flow of milk in a cow, and 
supply a new coat of hair to the plough animal. 
If sown in September, and the fall be propitious, 
it may be soiled in November, again by 10th 
March, if the winter be not very severe, and still 
a third time in April, if that month be warm and 
wet ; and by the middle of June, perhaps earlier, 
(depending on the weather,) will produce as 
many bushels of grain per acre as the best crop 
of wheat 

I have sold barley at two dollars and a half 
per bushel, and never sold a bushel less than one 
dollar and three-quarters. An acre of land 
thoroughly cow-penned, sown in barley in Sep- 
tember, and the green grain not soiled, will 
yield forty bushels of grain that will produce as 
much muscle and fat as forty-five bushels of 
corn. Dry barley should be either soaked 
twenty-four hours, or ground, if fed to plough 
stock. Neither mules nor horses are naturally 
fond of it. The taste, however, when once 
acquired, becomes voracious. Green barley in 
the milk state is wonderfully nutritious, but 
cannot be advantageously fed because the prickly 
beard that is upon the head cannot be easily 
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swallowed by the animal, will lodge in their 
jaws and throat, and sometimes produce very 
sore mouths. It seldom, however, injures the 
throat, as the bolus, when sufficiently prepared 
for deglutition, is not apt to stop short of the 
stomach. 


> 





Some Thoughts on Farming, 


Josern Harris, in the American Agriculturist, 
has the following, which make suggestive 
reading : 

“The drouth still continues. We shall have 
light crops in this section. Winter wheat on 
many fields will not return more than the seed. 
Barley and oats will be far below an average 
yield. It is too soon (June 15) to say anything 
about corn, but the indications are favorable. 
hope we shall have a great crop. The country 
needs it, and I suppose an unusually large area 
has been planted. The scarcity of pigs will give 
us good prices for choice pork, and the “hog 
crop” next fall will prove a profitable one. And 
this is the real point. Business men and finan- 
ciers talk about the money which we get for 
wheat, corn, etc., but what the country needs is 
more profitable agriculture. Weneed better crops 
per acre, and better prices. I predicted the pre- 
sent depression in business; I knew that farmers 
were not making money. I knew they were sell- 
ing nearly all their products at less than it cost to 
produce them. It is not the aggregate amount of 
money we receive for our products that determines our 
prosperity, but the margin of profit left after deduct- 
ing our expenses. Our expenses have been far 
too great, and we have been obliged to curtail 
them—hence the depression in business. What 
the country needs to-day is better farming. I 
think we shall have a higher range of prices, 
but that alone will not insure prosperity. We 
must have larger crops per acre. This will 
lessen the cost of production. We must have 
better stock and feed more liberally.” 

“Ido not think I have ever known farmers 
feel so ‘blue’ as at the present time. And in 
truth it is not to be wondered at. The times, 
and seasons, and crops, are discouraging. But 
let us not be cast down. Let us keep on work- 
ing and hoping. There is light ahead. We 
have less to complain of than any other class. 
The duty of every farmer who can afford it, is to 
push forward improvements. Labor _and 
materials are comparatively cheap, and it is 
a good time to spend money—if you do it 
judiciously.” 

“We have a German farmer in this neighbor- 
hood, who sets us all a good example. He com- 
menced life as a hired man. He has now one 
of the best farms in the town, and is adding acre 
to acre. Whatever he does is done well. He 
never seems to be in a hurry. But he com- 
mences to plow in the spring before some of 
us begin to think about getting the plows ready, 
and he has ten or twenty acres of barley sown 
before some of us have plowed a furrow. He is 
always ahead. Everything is in its place; every- 
thing in good repair and ready for use at a 
moment’s notice. His land is getting cleaner 
every year—and I was going to say richer, but I 
am not so sure on this latter point. I have 





sometimes thought he was running his land 
rather hard. But there is certainly no diminu- 
tion in the crops. His farm would sell for 50 
per cent. more than he paid for it, while other 
farms have not increased in value. The secret 
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of success, in his case, is first in the man himself | 


—in his industry, sobriety, and good judgment 
And in the next place I think it is due princi- 
pally to the fact that he plows early, and plows 
late, and plows well, and plows often; and he 
uses the harrow and the roller until his soil 


is mellow and in good order for the seed. Then | 
he cultivates his corn and potatoes and beans | 


the moment he can see the ruws, and he suffers 
not a weed to grow and go to seed. ought to 


add that he has five energetic sons to help him, | 


and, while he hires little or no labur, there is 
a large amount of work done on the farm. In 
fact, say what you will, there is, never has been, 
and never will be, good farming without the ex- 
penditure of considerable labor.—‘ I have always 
employed a good many men,’ said John John- 
ston, and all really successful far ners, I think, 
would be obliged to suy the same thing.” 


Effects of Drought on Grasses. 


Mr. C. W. Howard, in one of his communica- 
tions to the Rural Carolinian, gives the following 
as his experience this year: 

The contrast this year between lucerne and 
clover, orchard grass and timothy, is striking. 
These three have been so damaged by the May 
drought as to be hardly worth cutting. Lucerne 
was unaffected by it, and continued to grow with- 
out a drop of rain between the cuttings, except 
& washing shower a day or two before it was cut, 
and too late to do it any good. 


Meadow oat grass has been less affected by the ith re ; 
| cultivation, yield slight or insignificant profits. 


drought than any of the grasses, having grown 
about five feet tall. The same result as to this 
grass occurred during the May drought of last 
year. ‘Some of the best timothy meadows in 
Northwest Georgia and Tennessee failed almost 
entirely. The meadow oat grass, on the contrary, 
gave a full crop. This grass seems admirably 
adapted to the South. Its more general culture 
is much to be desired at the South, specially for 
the cheapening of the seed, which now costs five 
dollars per bushel. It seeds abundantly, and the 
seeds are easily threshed out. It should be re- 
membered, that about the time of sowing turnips 
is the best season for sowing this grass, and, in 
fact, all other grasses and forage plants at the 
South. 





+. 
“WertcH, MEASURE AND Count Every- 
THING,” says the American Grocer,—which is, by 
the way, a most useful and excellent journal, 
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| these things is necessary if the farmer would 


make his business profitable, and unless he weighs, 
measures and keeps account of everything used 
upon or soid from the farm, he cannot tell 
whether he is working at a profit or a loss.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Correspondence. 


How Shall we Farm with Profit ?7—Ne. 1. 


Messrs. Editors of American Farmer : 

There are few cuitivators of the soil either in 
your State or my own, whose minds are not 
devoted to what we may justly term specialties 
in soil cultivation, such as fruit-growing, dairy- 
ing, etc., that have not time and again asked 
themselves this question. While the nature 
of the svils we own, the climate, contiguity to 
markets or otherwise, cost’ of transportation, 
labor, the capital we can command, and other 
circumstances as to manures and natural advant- 
ages for growing certain crops in preference 
to others, which will readily occur to each reader 
of these lines, may and must necessarily influence 
our farming operations in extent, kind and 
diversity of crops; yet there are Certain princi- 
ples applicable alike to every section of our 
respective States. 

It is to some of these principles that your cor- 
respondent proposes to refer in the present 
article, leaving to the reader their personal appli- 
cation. It is scarcely necessary for me to state 
a fact so generally admitted by our farmers, and 


| written of; by agricultural writers, that we 


annually expend an immense amount of horse 
and hand labor on large areas of land in crops 
whose returns, chargeable with rent and cost of 


The immense grain and flesh crops of the 
West and far South, rapidly transported to 
the East by railroads, come into competition 
with similar crops from our eastern States. 
What matters it, to the teeming thousands to be 
fed, that Maryland and Virginia wheat produces 


| better flour than the wheat from Ohio or Califor- 


nia? Your Baltimore corn beef, made from 
cattle fattened on grasses in the Virginia valley, 
may be and is of infinitely better quality than 
the corned beef of Texas cattle, yet the prices of 
the inferior materially influence those of the 
superior, and lessen the profits of the wheat as 
well as cattle growers of our States. The laws of 
supply and demand regulate prices the world 


‘over, and the farmer growing any crop for the 


pudlished in the interest of storekecpers. But | 


the advice should not be restricted to grocers, as 
it is especially valuable to farmers as sellers and 
consumers «f produce. Few farmers know ex- 
actly what they sell, and a platform scale is, we 
regret to suy, a rare piece of barn furniture. A 
very important thing, and one which few farmers 
know exactly, is the quantity they feed to their 
stock, and how much a bushel of grain, a ton of 
hay, a quart of milk, a pound of butter, or a 
pound of pork, costs them. A knowledge of 


general market must never expect in a country 
where telegraph and railroad communication 
is so extensive and rapid as in our States to 
make a happy hit and fortune in any special 
crop growing, as speculators in stocks some- 
times do in the market. : 

So diversified are our crops. so extensive is our 
territory in various States, so immense is home 
consumption compared with exports, and so 
rapidly are the heaviest of our products from the 
farm transported from one State and section 
to another, at the call of trade for better prices, 
that the failure of any crop in a section disturbs 
the general equilibrium of prices simply as a 
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pebble dropped in the water,—a few ripples and 
no more. ; 
From the above consideration it will readily 
be conceded that we are to look for profits | 
in farming nearer home and seek the economy 
of producing staple crops, and crops of luxur 
such as tobacco, now become from habit as muc 


a crop of necessity as food crops, rather than | 
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The argument, therefore, from comparing our 
own States to others, and even foreign countries, 
is irresistible, that the well-being of our people at 
large, the wealth of our States and people, their 
progress toward all that men most value in life, 
has its basis in the improved and increased pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil; and the surest road 
to the correct answer to the question with which 


look for higher prices. It has been in our State,| I have entertained your readers for a brief time, 


and is the same I presume in yours, the habit of | 
our people to look too closely after the meney | 
or market crop directly, neglecting often the | 
essentials to its most economical production. 

I need not refer to the experience of cotton | 
growers so often detailed in the U. 8S. Agricultu- | 
ral Reports, in reference to the ruinous policy | 
of buying subsistence supplies to grow the! 
money crop. The same principle applies to | 
a greater or less extent to all specialties in truck- | 
ing and farming, and constitutes one of its great- | 
est risks, also affording one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of diversity in farming, and | 
in certain localities diversity ewen in market | 
crops. 

How shall we farm with profit, and the great- | 
est profit, might be easily answered by repeating 
the well-known and frequent remark of agricul: 
tural scribblers, by producing the “largest | 
amount of marhetebie produce on the smallest 
area, with the least expense.” The “how to do 
it” yet comes in as an important essential, and to | 
all of us, who have growing families to provide 
for from the profits of the farm, an inquiry neces- 
sary to the future support and comfort of our 
heirs. 

The annual improvement of the soils we cul- 
tivate, the employment of all arable lands in 
some crop that will yield income in hay or 
pasturage, the culture and growth of the market 
crops at the least possible expense through the 
subsidiary aid, as it were, of the necessary subsist- 
ence supplies made from year to year in con- 
nection with the labor employed on the market 
crops, and a most important consideration is an 
annual increased yield on reduced area, so as 
to increase the profit of production. If this is 
not a correct policy, (possibly of difficult princi- 
ples for some of us te apply,) applicable to all of 
us who cultivate the soil, then my ten years 
farmer’s life has not taught me correctly. 

From the above considerations it will readily 
be inferred that when we seek the answer to 
“farming with profit,’ we must come home to 
soilimprovement. In traversing our owncounties 
and States, as well as in Europe, we shall find al 
constant relation existing between poverty or 
unproductiveness of the soil and poverty of the 
people. On rich farm lands and counties, we 
find wealth, refinement and intelligence. In the 
immediate vicinity of the Virginia University, 
which is located near a thriving village and 
surrounded by rich lands and well-to-do people, 
will be found within a few miles the barren 
rocky ragged mountains—spurs from the Blue 
ridge—peopled by inhabitants rude and igno- 
rant, similar in appearance to those we meet 
twenty miles from Geneva at the base of Mount 
St. Bernard. We have but to enter any of our 
States to find the same thing. The poorer 
the soil, the poorer the people. 





| 





is, that the most certain method of farming with 
profit lies in diminishing the cost of production 
rather than any possible hope in the near or 
distant future of an increased price for staple 
products. NANSEMOND. 
Exchange, Va., July 31st, 1875. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Weevil in Wheat—Wheat and Grass in 
North Carolina—The American Farmer 
in the Old North State—Great Success in 
the Sowing of Lucerne. 


Messrs. Samuel Sands & Son: 
Gentlemen—I received promptly the mower- 


| knife and the large plow points by express, and 


am well suited with them, as they fit all right. 

The single head of California wheat you pre- 
sented me two years ago, I have planted now 
twice and have about one peck to plant this 
season. 

The small package of Fultz wheat you sent 
me at the same time I have also planted twice, 
and now have abouf a bushel to sow this season. 
They are both excellent samples of wheat. Some 
of my neighbors, upon inspection, think one is 
best, and others think the other best. I like the 
appearance of the Fultz best myself. I had poor 
luck with the first crop of this wheat, and this 
leads me to say a few words about weevils in 
wheat. I thought so much of my new wheat I 
cut it with a sickle and bundled it up, and after 
letting it stand a few days took the bundles to a 
vacant house and suspended them with a cord to 
the ceiling. This, mind you, was to protect from 
rats and mice. I had notthought of weevils. I 
let the wheat hang some three weeks, and on in- 
spection found it thoroughly infested with 
weevils. I stood up on a barrel and with a bucket 
of slaked lime I gave the heads in the bundles a 
thorough dusting of this article, feeling confident 
this would drive them off. Il examined the wheat 
again in about six or eight days, and found they 
had not at all abated. f then procured sassafras 
root, a remedy I had never known to fail, aud 
washed and dried it, and stuck all about through 
and amongst the heads. This failed likewise. I 
then threshed the wheat and put it out in some 
boxes and threw salt, lime and tobacco all 
amongst the grains; this failed too. I then 
spread the wheat on some papers and put it out 
in the hot sun for two or three days. This did 
the work—they disappeared. 

Here are two facts I deduce from this scrap 
of experience. ist. Thresh your wheat prompt- 
p Bos put it away dry in your garners. 2nd. 

pply your antidotes to weevils at once, before 
they begin. “One ounce of prevention” in this 
case “is worth a pound of cure.” 

Now when your wheat is put away into the 
bins, gather some sassafras root and dry it and 
stick it about and amongst the wheat, and I war- 
rant weevils will never trouble it. These weevils 
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are much greater pests here than they are in 
Maryland and North. This climate is damper 
and hotter and better for weevils. 

And I do not put forth this bit of experience 
expecting to benefit your regular wheat farmers, 
but for the benefit of my brethren of the old 


North State, and especially of this section. We | 


here are just now in our a-b-abs and b-a-bas in 
the wheat and grass and stock business. Weare 


getting our eyes open to some extent. And 1 | 


eel confident in a few years this will be, toa 
considerable extent, a hay and stock and grain 
region of country. 

And we farmers are greatly indebted to you, 
gentlemen, for this anal prospect ahead. I have 
scarcely a single neighbor any where around, 
who does not take the good old American Farm- 
er. I started out last winter to make you up 
another club and I quit. I could not find any 
body who had not already subscribed. 


You have frequently solicited us farmers to 


contribute te your paper such sketches of our | 


experience and such of our thoughts and ideas as 
we think would be of interest and benefit to our 
profession. 
it a duty we all owe one another to push the ball 
along and keep it in motion, and stir one another 
up and threw light, if possible, upon subjects 


and matters pertaining to progressive agricul- | 
Husbandry, in the present day, is no long- | 


ture. 
er regarded by mankind as a dull, plodding com- 
monplace business. 
of a science and profession. 


Farmers are rapidly establishing for them- 


selves a history and a literature of their own. 
They have invoked science and learning and 
brought them to bear in their great enterprises. 
Their standard of intellectual culture has risen in 
a few years, toa standard almost equal to the 
standard of any of the so-called learned pro- 


fessions. Their standard of moral culture, hon- 
esty and integrity, sobriety, &c., we are almost 
tempted to assert, stands superior to any. Their 
power is now being felt turoughout the whole 
civilized world. 

Their work isa work of good. They obey 
Him. They earn an honest living by the sweat 
of the face. This is His command. 

Look into the great country and look into the 
great cities. Mark the difference in the habits 
and actions of the populations of each. In the 


great cities, passion, excitement, envy, folly, 


fashion and misery abound. In the country, 
quiet, calmness, sobriety, industry, modesty and 
strict integrity abound. Still I will not speak 
against cities. They are necessary evils—‘“sores 
on the body politic,” as a great statesman said. 


These cities have such great attractions for the | 


young—farmers’ sons and daughters for instance, 
that it is often the case that we have difficulty in 
contenting our children at home in the country. 
But let us keep them at home in the country. 
Todo this we must beautify and adorn our 
homes. We must increase our libraries and have 
a society of our own, both attractive and improv- 
ing to the young. We must have a literature of 
our own. 
love home and love to learn those beautiful sci- 
ences which have a direct bearing on our great 
profession. Chemistry, Botany, 


Iam no writer, but sometimes think | 


It has risen to the dignity | 


We must encourage our youths to | 


Mineralogy, | 


Geography and Astronomy are peculiarly studies 
suited to country life and farm life. 

But I am getting too os . I shall bore 
‘some of your dear readers—for fear of which I 
| will close, after telling youa word or two about 
| that lucerne. 


This is the second year of my lucerne. I have 
this summer cut it twice, and am now saving 
the seed from the third crop. It is first-rate for- 
age and outgrows anything Lever saw. It seems 
to delight in being mowed off; it grows right up 
again almost like magic. I confirm by my expe- 
rience all you have said in favor of it in the 
Farmer. Yours, 3. J. 

Pitt Co., N.C. 


An Experience With the Pea Fallow for 
Wheat. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Your favor asking my experience with pea 
fallow has been received. 

I seeded one and a-half bushels peas per acre 
last week in May, and harrowed them in. When 
well up gave them a dressing of plaster one 
bushel to the acre. The growth was luxuriant. 


When the pods were well filled, a neighbor ad- 
vised me to turn on my hogs, and now I regret 
very much I did not take his advice. Part of the 
same field had a fine growth of clover. I never 
|let a hoof. go on either peas or clover, but put 
_chains on the plows and turned all under. 
| Finished seeding with a drill October 3d, five 

pecks Lancaster red wheat per acre. It looked 
| well in the fall, and, indeed, until late in spring. 
About the time it commenced to head out I 
noticed it was falling. I then examined and 
found it was cut off by fly. At harvest not one- 
half was standing, and that looked diseased. The 
adjoining field had a fine growth of clover. 
When in full bloom, I turned all the stock on the 
farm on it; they trampled it down completely. 
Finished seeding that field with drill October 15, 
five pecks Fultz wheat per acre. Sowed with 
hand 150 ths. bone meal, 1 bushel salt, 1 bushel 
| plaster per acre. No sign of fly, and, undoubt- 
edly, a fine crop of wheat. Like very many here 
my wheat is shocked in the fields, and the rain 
has been so constant we could not thresh. 

I am fully satisfied it will not answer to turn 
under a luxuriant growth of peas or clover for 
wheat. The clover part of the field was no bet- 
ter than the peas. It should be hogged off or 
trampled down, and then the land would not be 
left “puffy.” My pea field was not light soil, but 
moderately stiff. 

At the last working .of my corn I seeded one 
and a-half bushels rye to the acre. It now looks 
well and I will have a nice fall pasture. I think 
|of turning it under in May and seeding peas ; if 

I do, will trample them down. Tell me what to 
do with it. I feel indebted to Mr. Gilmer for his 
instructive letters to the Farmer, and will try to 
| be of some advantage to him by advising him to 
dig up and burn every sprig of wire grass on his 
farm. It is here considered a curse. Truly 
yours, &c., J. C. GREENWELL. 


St. Mary’: Co., Md., August 10, 1875. 
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The True Theory of Farming.—No. 9. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

A seed contains sufficient food transmitted 
from the parent to start a stem upward and root- 
lets downward. 

It will germinate and make a full growth ina 
soil saturated with water, but which is too cold 
and inactive to mature the plant. Although the 
air above Se of proper temperature, and the 
leaves be well fed by the winds, for want of 
bottom heat and food, the plant languishes. 

By evaporation the surface of the soil beeomes 
“baked’ and compact around the roots and 
stem; the leaves turn pale, yellow, and brown, 
and the plant dies prematurely. 

The reduction of temperature, one of the 
causes of the disease, is in proportion to the 
rapidity of evaporation, and this is intensified by 
the solidity and smoothness of the surface. 

The same phenomenen, of pale, yellow and 
brown leaves, appears with the chilly winds 
of autumn in all soils, and nobody is so ignorant 
as to ascribe it to excessive heat. 

Yet when this result is produced by.a “cold” 
sterile soil we are tuld the plants “fire and burn 
up,” and the farmer, of course, is afraid to disin- 
tegrate the soil and thus increase the heat, which 
is already erroneously supposed to be too great. 

This is a conglomeration of ideas impossible of 
belief; inconsistent with attainment of truth, or 
with any system of science, or intelligent investi- 
gation. 

The plant is starved, and chilled to death, and 
hence the true saying, that such a soil is “cold 
and darren.’ 

The only mediums for conveying food to the 


of the other parts of the body, and their union 
with other solid or with gaseous bodies, or their 
reduction toa free state; all of which changes 
develop heat. 

It is supposed that the same quantity of heat is 
evolved by the slow decay of a vegetable sub- 
stance, as in its sudden combustion by fire. It 
only differs in degree of intensity. As a certain 
amount of force is necessary to rive the oak, 
whether exhibited in the slow measured strokes 
of the woodman, or in the instant descent of 
electric fluid, so the chemical and physical 
changes in the decomposition of a log of wood 
evolve the same quantity of heat, whether it 
be diluted, and insensibly diffused to passing 
years, or suddenly expended in the lurid flame. 

Toa porous soil, gaseous oxygen has ready 
access. Its union with decaying vegetable 
|matter develops sensible, from latent, heat, as 
| friction eliminates fire from flint and wood. The 
| heat thus developed in the decay of vegetable 
| matter is diffused in the soil and raises its tem- 
| perature, increasing the heat. 

Toa stagnant compact soil, the arch destroyer, 
oxygen, has but feeble access, and the vegetable 
matter slumbers for ages after it would have 
been consumed, in a porous soil, and assumed 
other forms for the weai of mankind. 
| All chemical changes, whether of vegetable or 
mineral matter, in the soil, are prometed and 
intensified by free admission of atmospheric air, 

with oxygen, and water; and they all develop 
| heat, which is imparted to the soil. 
| The rays of. the sun, another natural source of 
|heat, warm the atmosphere, which, entering 
la porous soil, raises its temperature. 


The exclusion of atmospheric air warmed by 





roots of plants are air and water in the soil. | solar rays and of rain water, by a saturated 
These being stationary, (stagnant,) in a compact | or compact soil, is sufficient of itself to refute 
soil, when the assimilable food that happens | the notion that the plants “burn up,” when they 
to be in contact with the young rootlets is ap- | only starve, and suffer for want of bottom heat. 
propriated,in such a soil, there are no means of | It may seem of little importance to dispute 
renewal. Even if abundance of food be close at | about whether a plant freezes, burns, or starves 
hand, if it be not in contact with the feeding | under certain conditions, but it has always been 
roots they will starve in sight of it. | deemed a hazardous practice to attempt the cure 

Again, substances indigestible to plants exist | of a complaint, without a knowledge of its nature 
in all soils, dissolved in water. This water, with | and cause. 
these substances in it, is absorbed by the roots. What farmer is not anxious to know whether 

Plants like animals appropriate the digestible | his languishing horse is burning, freézing or 
parts and excrete what is unsuitable, or cannot | starving; or what father, as to what ails hie child ? 
be assimilated. In a healthy active soi) this | Yet how much more deplorable is the already 
pernicious excrement is removed from the roots, | recorded death of many thousands from famine, 
and disseminated; its place being filled with | the consequences of which might have been 
fresh water, containing wholesome food. averted by a competent knowledge of husbandry. 

The inactive soil furnishes no means of its Had the same ruin been wrought throughout 
removal and the plants are «tifled by their own ex- | the agricultural globe, that has laid waste empires 
erement, surrounding the rvots through which it | of our own country, universal famine would 
exudes, already prevail. 

Elaborate proof that a crusted stagnant soil is | Through ignorance of laws, essayed to be un- 
colder, that is, contains less heat, than a well | folded in these papers. we have already seen rich 
drained porous soil, is hardly necessary. But as | agricultural districts, larger in area than Eng- 
an understanding of the reasons of one phenome- | |and, run to barren wastes and cold unfenced 
non often leads to a knowledge of others, it may | broomsedge fields. 
be well to enquire into some of the reasons of | The same practice that has ruined Eastern and 
this acknowledged fact. | Southern States, and set them behind their daugh- 

Among the seurces of heat in the soil isthe ters of the West, and driven our people “to- 
decomposition of vegetable bodies. | wards the sunset,” ere long would blight the vast 

Cembustion or burning of vegetable bodies | fields there, where the sun sets in the ocean. 
is maintained, chiefly, by the union of freeoxygen | _ It is true the alarming statement of facts, and 
with the vegetable carbon. Coincident with this the prognostication of like results from like 
is the evolution of heat, and the disengagement causes, may be viewed as “sensational.” 
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For even our national legislature, the chosen 
guardian of the public weal, has coldly surveyed, 
and reveled in the fleeting wealth of virgin fields, 
and fostered as bad as no schools, to correct the 
evil. It has seen without shame, and encoura 
without remorse, the depopulation of one 
trict or state, to br!’ up another. 

It remains to be seen how long we may listen | 
to the syren song of now receding western homes, | 
and embrace the phantom of permanent power 
and happiness, in the fleeting strength of a na- 
tion of shifting states. 

But it is not the object to ciscuss public policy, 
but rather individual husbandry. The import- 
ance of thorough drainage and disintegration 
— be sufficiently clear from what has been 
said. 

A few words as to the mode of promoting 
these and their inseparable companion, porosity, 
and this paper will be closed. 

Plowing is the most universal mode of drain- 
age. If of sufficient depth, it is sufficient in, 
perhaps, more than half the soils of the globe. 

The roots of plants in a deeply cultivated soil 
reach to a great distance, and in their decay leave 
the soil permeated by the impression of their 
bodies in all directions. 

During rainfall the water flows through these 
spaces, creating vacuums in the channels, into 
which fresh air rushes, which is again displaced 
by water, and again removed in the same man- 
ner, keeping an endless supply of fresh air and 
water. 

Some soils, owing to their tenacity, or their 
position, are not sufficiently drained by these 
means. Aid is rendered by opening channels, 
called drains or ditches, through which the sur- 
plus water passes away. These are sometimes 
filled with stones which exert but little adhesive 
attraction, and these covered by half circles of 
clay, iron, and the like, affording a round roof to 
prevent the spaces from being filled by clay, or 
by hollow cylinders of like material. Through 
these means the surplus water is conducted to 
large open ditches, and thence to the rivers. 

t is not intended here to give directions for 
the minutie of draining the soil, but only a gen- 
eral idea of the principal features. 

If nature has not furnished facilities in the 
constituents of the soil, or its position, for the 
escape of ail the water, in excess of what capil- 
arity holds, within a short time after a usual 
rainfall, it must be supplied by artificial drainage. 

The deeper the drains, the better. They 
should not be icss than fifteen to twenty inches 


is- 





a? 

bere is no danger of any number carrying 
off too much water or removing it too soon. The 
soil will hold a sufficiency by the principle of 
adhesion, called capillary attraction. 


A practical writer and farmer has well said 
that “the form of a drain should be narrow, as 
affording the greatest area of porosity at the 
smallest cost, increasing the quantity of porous 
earth available to roots—nothing vegetable can 
exist in dense undrained soils;” that “there should 
be an open ditch for every seven or eight acres 
drained. The absence of open ditches is what 
renders so much drainage useless.” 








Drainage is necessary to the fertility of all 
soils. But as nature sometimes furnishes the' 


means, artificial devices are not always necessary.. 
From this fact, we are told that drainage is ne- 
cessary for some soils, and uot for others; so, the 
same writers teach that lime is “adapted” to 
some, and not to other soils. Such treatment of 
a subject requiring the profoundest and most 
methodical investigation to systematize, is simply 
shameful. Ata period when it is necessary to 
adopt system of thought and language, to avert ca- 
lamities that have fallen on portions, and threaten 
other parts of our country, language implying that. 
some soils grow plants without drainage, and some 
without lime, is fraught with evil incalculable. It 
is true that to the minds of those who know to 
the contrary, the implication may not arise, but 
it inevitably misleads the more numerous class, 
whom alone it is necessary to enlighten. Why 
frame language in seeming accord with the 
views of the enlightened, and misleading to 
those seeking more light? A true principle, so- 
taught as to be misunderstood, is as bad asa false. 
From the legitimate stand-point of a teacher, 


| overlooking the grand field of vegetable life and 


its sources, to say that sunshine and water are 
adapted to sume and not to others, or that some 
soils will, and others will not produce plants in 


| their absence, is no wider from truth, and far less 


mischievous than that lime or drainage is adapted 
to some'and not to other soils; because, of the 
former, everybody knows its falsity, and the ig- 
norant will take the latter for truth. 

The most’ comprehensive statement of the im- 
mediate object of drainage is porosity ; its import- 
ance in reference to plant growth; its universal 
necessity. Its benefits would require a life-time 
to comprehend, and volumes to explain. 

In its absence all fertilizers are vain; the 
greatest abundance of food will fail to produce a 
perfect plant in any soil, and every other condi- 
tion, consistent with its absence, may be present,. 
and still the plant cannot thrive. REEDOM. 


pe 


Bermuda Grass. 


Messrs. Sam’l Sands & Son: 


Sometime previous to my letter to the 
American Farmer, last month, on the sub- 
ject of Bermuda grass, I had written to Col. A. 
J. Lane, of Macon, Ga., on the subject. Col. 
L. is, as you may remember, considered by Mr. 
Howard in bis Manual on Grasses 48 good au- 
thority on the subject of Bermuda grass. After 
waiting a considerable time,I concluded I should 
not hear from him; therefore my letter to the 
American Farmer. Afterwards, I received a 
very interesting letter from him on the subject. 
As the Amer. Farmer was kind enough to spare 
a space for my letter, I have thought it would 
be only justice to. your journal and readers to 
furnish vou with his reply. I have, therefore, 
made extracts from his letter to me, of such por- 
tions as I thought would be of general interest, 
which I herewith forward to you for publication, 
should you regard it of sufficient interest to your 
readers. 

The letter is a private one, but I presume in 
this case there would be no impropriety in pub- . 
lishing it with the author’s name; if, however, 
there should be, and you desire to publish. it, 
please omit the name. 
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Although but a novice in farming, I do not 
propose to let that, or anything else in the way 
of my business, master me, if thorough cultiva- 
tion and strict attention will prevent. Still, I 


consider your remarks on the subject altogether 
for ee pe ge you know, is 


apropos ; 
being forearmed. Nor am I willing that you 
should infer, as perhaps you might from my let- 
ter, that I am in search of something to improve 
my land while I remain idle. On the contrary, 
I am a user of lime, plaster, and fertilizers, with 
home-made manures to the extent of my capa- 
bilities. But with some 800 acres of poor land 
on my hands, I am anxious for all the means of 
improving them within reach. And I am in- 
clined to hope much from Bermuda grass and 
sheep. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 
Wo. H. Brown. 
Prince William Co., Va., Aug. 16th, 1875. 


Extracts from a letter from Col. A. J. Lane, 
in reply to W. H. B., in the August No. of the 
American Farmer : 


Dear Sir :—Although Bermuda grass is un- 
questionably a grass peculiar to, and especially 
adapted to the climate of the south, I see no rea- 
son why it might not grow and flourish as far 
north as your locality. It is certainly worth a 
trial. For sheep we have no grass that com- 
pares with it. In fact upon most of our planta- 
tions in middle and southern Georgia, it will 
afford pasturage, and is capable of sustaining 
more sheep to the acre than any crop of which 
I have any knowledge. 

In your climate (Va.) it will, if not killed by 
the winter freezes, afford good grazing from 
April to October. With us, in order to have 
winter pasture, sheep and cattle must be taken 
off in July or August. After which it grows 
sufficiently tall to afford very good grazing dur- 
ing the winter. It has a very small leaf, and is 
by far more nutritious than any grass of which 
we have any knowledge. Of course in latitudes 
where blue grass flourishes well, I would not 
advise the cultivation of Bermuda, as no other 
grass can compare with blue grass as a forage 
plant during the ‘entire year. Bermuda is a 
substitute for blue grass, and has this advan- 
tage, and in this I apprehend it will be valuable 
to you only, that it grows comparatively well on 
poor land ; whereas it requires rich land to pro- 
duce blue grass. If, therefore, your land is too 
poor to produce blue grass, try the Bermuda. 

I do not consider it valuable for hay, although 
the finest quality can be and is often made from 
it. It requires rich land to grow it large enough 
to be cut, and in that event it must not be grazed. 
Its great value therefore is for grazing, and not 
for hay. Whilst it is valuable, and seems espe- 
cially adapted for sheep, it is also a fine grass for 
cattle and hogs. It is propagated only from the 
roots, and in your latitude March or April would 
be, I should think, the best time for planting. 

Break up the land broadcast, upon which you 
intend putting the grass, just at the time you 
wish to plant it; mark off the rows about two 
feet apart, with a small plow; then drop the 
roots about two feet apart and cover with the 
foot, hoe, or plow. Let the roots be entirely cov- 





| five years. 





ered. This should be done just after your win- 
ter freezes are over. And as soon as the grass 
makes its appearance above the ground, sheep 
or cattle may be turned upon it; hogs should 
not be allowed to run upon it the first year. They 
are very fond of the roots, and, if permitted to 
run on it, will exterminate it. After it becomes 
thoroughly rooted—which will be the second 
year—then any and every kind of stock may be 
turned on it ad libitum,—wet or dry. The closer 
it is grazed the sooner it becomes thoroughly 
set, and when it is once set, it requires no fur- 
ther attention, but will be greatly improved by 
having a top-dressing of such manures as are 
adapted to other grasses, once in every four or 





Wire and Bermuda Grass—Silk Worms. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 


Upon further reflection and reperusal of your 
August No. I feel disposed to think that the 
“Wire Grass” of Mr. John G. Lane is the “Ber- 
muda” under an alias, like many other rogues. 

If W. H. B. will thoroughly plow his 0 
after a liberal dressing of manure, check it off 
three feet each way, and bury a small slip of the 
Bermuda at each intersection, by the end of 
the year he will have a perfect sward of the Ber- 
muda. 

I have another grass, Duncan’s Guinea, or the 
“seedless panicled millet,’ of Dr. Bachman, 
which I think will furnish the most grazing 
for cattle or horses of anything that I have ever 
tried, and their “name is legion.” It grows by 
May with us four feet high, and all stock eat 
it greedily. How many times in a summer it 
may be cut I cannot say, but it must be many, 
and all stock are very fond of it, but hogs destroy 
it for its roots. It is propagated like the nut, 
Bermuda and Joint grasses, ¢. e. by stools or 
runners. I think it the most productive of green 
food of any grass “so called” that I know of. In 
the Rural Carolinian, of August, is an article by 
the Rev. C. W. Howard, about Lucerne and 
Bermuda grass, from Dr. St. Julien Raveuel, 
of Charleston, (to whom I think that I furnished 
the samples of the Bermuda and Joint grasses.) 
In a previous No. of the Rural Carolinian there 
was an account of the incredible amount of 
ammonia furnished by Bermuda grass per acre. 

Enclosed I send some eggs of “Arrhendé” 
or Palma Christi (Bombyx Cynthia) silk worm, 
which is said to feed upon the Palma Christi in 
the East Indies and to produce a silk that 
descends from mother to daughter; but although 
Mr. John Akhurst, of 19 Prospect St., Brooklyn, 
from whoin I received them, writes me that they 
ate greedily of the Palma Christi for him, yet for 
me the young worms refused to eat the leaves of 
the only two varieties of the Palma Christi (the 
white and the Africanus, or red) that I have. 
Their natural food is the Ailanthus, and as they 
are a hairy caterpillar birds will not destroy 
them, but, while young at least, they must be 
guarded against ants. ir you cannot raise them, 
»lace them where they will “do most good.” 

robably if the young worms are fed for a short 
time on the leaves of the Ailanthus, they might 
eat the leaves of the Palma Christi. They do 
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not require to be raised in the house, but may be 
placed on the tree or plant. 

The cocoons are two inches long and the silk 
so fine that it cannot be reeled, but is carded 
and spun like flax or cotton. The fabric is 
so lasting that a garment made of it outlasts one 
generation. As it requires neither care nor 
house room, but only the Ailanthus tree, and, 
may be, the Palma Christi, or castor-oil plant, 
many farmers might raise them, and as the eggs 
were produced in Brooklyn, the worm does not 
require a mild climate. 

The drought has at last ceased and we have 
for some days past had daily thunder showers, 
quite enough to revive vegetation. It has been 
so protracted that large pecan and walnut trees 
that were never transplanted, have shed off 
nearly all their leaves; and while I planted 
cucumbers and squashes enough to feed freely to 
my hogs, I have lost seed of the former and just 
saved it of the latter, and have not yet had one 
single mess of tomatoes, (my favorite summer 
vegetable,) but by diligent watering have been 
able to keep the plants alive, and with favorable 
seasons hearafter may hope to make seed at 
least, even if I never get many to eat. The 
negroes will havea hard time the coming year,— 
as little, if any, of either corn or sweet potatoes 
can profitably be made. 

With sincerest wishes for your own welfare, 
and the prosperity and extended usefulness of 
your journal. Your sincere friend, 


Rost. CHIsoLM. 

Beaufort Co., 8. C. 

P. 8.—Upon opening the packet of the eggs I 
find nearly all hatched out, so it would be 
useless to send even these few that are not 
hatched, but if I live to see another year I will 
try to be prepared and in time. 

Mr. Akhurst has also another variety of silk 
worm, the Bombyx Myletta, which feeds on one 
variety, I believe, of the oak, but which I do 
not know. Iam very sorry about these eggs, as 
I hoped that you might have given them to 
some one who had one or more Ailanthus trees, 
and thus saved seed for another year, as these 
are the last for this summer. R. C 





Our French Letter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Professor Sanson, of the Agricultural College of 
Grignon, is the well-known advocate of the 
theory of fattening stock to produce the Sarre 
quantity of meat possible, by methodic feeding, 
in the shortest time. His writings tend to show 
that there is a stage in the fattening of animals, 
when the ee “a of the processes of fatten- 
ing ceases to remunerative, despite the 
animal’s avidity for food. The latest experiment 
M. Sanson records, was that conducted on a 
Durham bull, tied up the 24th December last, in 
an ordinary shed with cows. The animal was 
not cut, weighed 15 cwts., and valued at fr. 358. 
The food consisted of beet, dried vetches, 
wheaten chaff, and bran. The same ration of 
the first three substances was continued through- 
out the 64 days the fattening was pursued, 
but after 21 days the original feed of bran, 
(14 ths.) was increased one-half, and doubled 
during the last three weeks. After the second 


stage of fatting, the animal increased in weight 
| at the rate of 5 1-5 Tbs. daily; during the last stage 
and with an increase of farinaceous diet, the 
flesh put up daily was about 44 fbs., gradually 
diminishing to 3 Ibs. It was at this point the 
animal was sold to the butcher, producing 514 
per cent. of meat as compared with its live 
weight, realizing fr. 581, being fr. 223 difference 
as compared with its value when put up. The 
food 1s valued at fr. 140, so that the net benefit 
was fr. 82, in addition to the manure. 
Irrigation, &c., in Picardy. 

One of the most interesting agricultural regions 
in France is that of which Amiens is the centre, 
because it not only exhibits great variety of soil, 
but also methods of cultivation. Yet in the time 
of Arthur Young, that traveller could find no 
agricultural merit in the district. As Picardy 
was the seat of so many wars, its backwardness 
is thus easily explained. At present it is a 
thriving seat of agriculture and manufacturing 
industry. To the native methods of cultivation, 
are joined those of Flanders and England; a 
large sea, or estuary board, and excellent canal 
and river accommodation, contribute much to 
the prosperity of the rural population ; sixty per 
cent. of the land is devoted to the growth of 
wheat and industrial plants. Much bog land is 
tilled according to a system of root crops and 
kitchen gardening; having dried and levelled 
the soil, it is divided into parallelogram beds, 
10 or 12 feet wide, each separated by a ditch 
|or canal%ix feet in width, and connecting with 
the river. This canal serves to water the beds, 
and to receive all vegetable refuse, for the latter 
is never directly buried in the soil, being, as just 
stated, allowed to rot to form liquid manure. 
A three-course rotation is pursued, where salads, 
radishes, carrots, onions and leeks are alternated 
| with potatoes, peas, cabbages and turnips; some 
cabbages weigh from 30 to 50 Ibs.; beets from 20 
to 30; turnips 12 to 18, and the Tournery radish 
from 12 to 24 Ibs. A visit to the market will 
confirm these weights. The breeds of cattle are 
naturally adapted to this almost tropical produc- 
tion of green cropping, and where deep culture 
and high manuring go hand in hand. The 
Flemish breed of cattle is in great favor, although 
the Dutch commence to be more in favor. Prof. 
'Sanson asserts these two belong to one and 
the same race, and where color seems to play an 
exaggerated part. The Dutch cow is an im- 
mense feeder, but then she can give as much 
‘as 40 quarts of milk a day, and from 20 to 30 
is quite the ordinary yield. The Flemish cow 
has a greater disposition to fatten than the 
Dutch. The Durham breed is, however, preferred 
|for fattening; when three years old, suck an 
| animal will be as ripe for the butcher, and twice 
fatter than a Flemish ox aged five years. To 
| ensure this quality of precocity, crossings are in 
| favor, and are found to distribute better that fat 
| between the muscles, which in the Durham 
| too often forms only a layer between the flesh 
and the hide. Sheep are not much reared in 
| Picardy, but when so, the Southdown is preferred 
for its meat. At the Amiens agricultural show, 
sheep-shearing contests with the exhibited shears 
take place; furty minutes is the average time for 
clipping an animal; prizes are also awarded for 
wool exhibited in the fleece; osiers also are 
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entered for competition; by the intermittent 
drainage of marsh lands, the green osier can 
realize fr. 500 per acre. Pear and apple pulp, or 
paste, is a new agricultural product; it is highly 
prized, and if stored in a dry place will conserve 
the flavor of the green fruit for years. Five 
parts of water added to one of the paste, and 
boiled for 30 minutes, forms an excellent, healthy 
and cheap preserve. 
The Cheese Product. 

M. Paynel, of Caen, is one of the principal 
manufacturers of the famous Camembert cheese, 
of which he sends 100,000 every year to Paris, 
where they are sold for fr. 8 the dozen, or 13 
sous a piece; now it takes two quarts of the best 
milk to make a Camembert, which represents 
over six sous the quart for the milk. M. Manetti, 
the director of the cheese station, or experimental 
firm, at Lodi in Lombardy, holds that the prepa- 
ration of good cheese depends more on the 
farmer than the dairy maid; it is by attending 
well to the meadows, the forage in a word, that 
the excellence of cheese is determined. He 
shows that in case of two fields, side by side, 
of the same geological character, the soil of one | 
was porous and friable, and produced excellent | 
herbage,—the other was undrained and stiff, 
and the forage indifferent; when the animals 
were fed on the latter, the caseine was deficient 
and the milk turned rapidly; in the former, the 
contrary effects were produced. On analysis, 
the bac 
mineral matters, alkaline phosphates above all. 
M. Manetti concludes, that to obtain good milk 
for cheese-making, every effort should be made 
to produce a ferage rich in quality rather than 
in quantity. 

Foed for Winter Feeding. 

Fodder will be again scarce this year, so that 
farmers are feeling themselves driven to-sow 
maize, sorgho, Hungarian, moha, &c., all of 
which possess the property of resisting drought, 
and can be preserved in covered trenches, when 
well packed in a green state, air and rain 
excluded, for winter and spring feeding. The 
culture of green maize has revolutionized Belgian | 
farming; it succeeds in all wheat soils, and 
ought to be manured, or succeed a manured crop ; 
many sow some breadths every fortnight, from 
April to July, to have successive green cuttings ; 
white mustard is a favorite autumn plant for 
milch cows with French farmers, and is familiarly 
called the “butter plant.” After securing a 
supply of food, the next step is to ensure its 
economical consumption, that is, to present the 
aliments to the digestive forces of the animal, 
under such a form as to re-act without fatiguing, 
and to extract the largest number of assimilated | 
elements. For example, in the case of grains, 


these do not nourish or fatten according to the | 
the proportion | 


quantity consumed, but to 
digested, or, in other words, assimilated, and to 
promote the latter, the food ought to arrive 
in the stomach well masticated cot impregnated 
with the secreted fluids. To develop flesh, blood 
must first be made, for this is the source of 
organic growth, and fat blood can only be best 
obtained from rich food, administered in a moist 
form. Ina dry state, alimentation demands too 


much effort from the digestive organs, and this | 


is great even where the food is chopped or 


fodder was found to be defigjent in | 
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lerushed. “Too much time devote dt to mastication 

is so much taken from nutrition, for it is not 
when in the act. of eating that the animal puts 
up fat, but when it digests. Food for cattle 
ought to be then steeped in boiling water, and 
allowed to ferment and cool for 24 hours; the 
mixture becomes slightly acid, a taste the 
animals do not dislike; a little salt added will 
not only excite appetite, but promote assimila- 
‘ion. All cattle diet can be thus prepared, 
chopped straw, cut roots, &c., mixed. In the 
case where twigs have been cut with their 
leaves, and stacked for feeding purposes, when 
hay, &c., is scarce, to sprinkle a little salt and 
| water on them when put in the rack, will increase 
their palatableness. 

Plants of the crucifere order, as mustard, &c., 
impart a flavor to milk when given to cows 
in too large a quantity ; but it is not yet 
established that there is a connection between 
the food and the color imparted te the milk; 
madder, if mixed with fodder, will impart a red 
| tinge; carrots, a yellow; buckwheat and shave 
| grass, a blue; but these colors are not dev eloped 
until the milk has had some time to settle ;—hence 
| why many believe the oxygen of the air brings 
jabout the change, and to prevent which, some 
|dairies add a little “butter-milk” to the fresh 
| milk. There are colorings too in the milk, that 
| the nature of the food cannot at all account for. 

Irrigation of Meadows. 

With the view of combating the drought 
in spring in the case of meadows, it is recom- 
mended to irrigate them as much as possible 
| during the winter, when vegetation is suspended, 
save when the water is the product of melted 
snow, as in mountain districts. The constant 
| trickling of water allows the accumulation of 
elements of fertility, which rapidly benefit the 
grass on the arrival of spring. It is well known 
that the grass along the border of a streamlet is 
| of a dark green, proof of the efficacy of a running 
|watering. It is an errer to depend on spring ir- 
lrigations alone, for at the moment when the 
grass commences to vegetate, little water is 
required ; it demands only moisture, not wetness. 
|The surface of a meadow ought to be so levelled 
|that within an hour after the water has been 
| turned off, one can walk on the grass in a pair of 
{pumps without wetting the stockings. Ifthe 
| water accumulates instead of flowing, the good 
| plants will perish, and reeds and sedges succeed, 
indicating at the same time the levelling to be in- 
Fong od When the water is not of first quality 
some fertilizers can be dissolved in it, or liquid 
'manure added. In Hanover, meadows in spring 
| and after the first cutting, receive dressings 
of commercial manures, a short time before the 
| water is turned on. 

Miscellaneous. 

Two methods are el ed on the Continent 
to grow rye grass see —either to devote the 
second year’s crop to that end, or to plow down 
after the first year, and sowing rye, sufficient 
of the timothy will sprout between the furrows, 
jand can be allowed to ripen along with the rye, 
separating afterwards witb a sieve. Sowing 
}timothy in autumn alone for seed, is not a 
favorite practice. 

Is it advantageous that heifers ought to pro- 
\duce the first calf when two years old? Smal 





farmers adopt this practice; large holders defer 
that event till the third year, alleging that such 
rest is essential for the development of the 
animal, and important when the intention is 
to employ the cow for breeding purposes only. 
Where the period of two years is adopted, 
the heifer cannot be too well fed. 

I regret to have to introduce an agricultural 
fact with something like an apology. A German 
agriculturist, M. J. Swartz, of Hofgaarden, has 
200 milch cows and 40 horses. Some years ago, 
in face of a penury of fodder, and aware that 
the cows had no repulsion for it, he fed them on 
the fresh excrement of the horses, and has since 
continued the usuge. The practice is very com- 
mon in Sweden. A cow receives at first, eight 
quarts of this fecal matter daily,—a horse yielding 
five times that quantity in the same period. M. 
Swartz affirms, that his Durhams [cannot be sur- 
passed in health, nor does the milk, butter 
and cheese possess the slightest bad taste. M. 
Lefiler, of Staflosa, employs the same substance, 
mixed with beet pulp and chopped straw to 
fatten his stock, adding a little crushed grain at 
first to deceive the animals. He sees no more 
objection in converting the organic matter of 
fresh horse-dung into beef, butter, and cheese, 
than into succulent mushrooms; so, gentle reader, 
you may indulge in a smile or a shock as the 
fact strikes you. 

The agriculturists at Toulouse suffer by the 
inundation of the Garonne a loss estimated at 
200 millions of francs. The crops on 130,000 
acres have been destroyed, and the surface soil 
washed away or covered with gravel. The 
valley was one of the gardens of France. 

Paris, July 10th, 1875. F. 

— * 
Bermuda Grass. 

An esteemed correspondent at Sheldon, 8. C., 
writes : 

“For the information of W. H. B., (August 
No., p. 293) of Prince William Co., Va., I would 
say that the Bermuda grass is pretty well known 
about here,—the streets of the town of Beaufort, 
which are high, dry and sandy, being carpeted 
with it. We have another grass here, often con- 
founded with it, known as Joint Grass, having 
alternate and opposite leaves, and the roots red- 
dish and greedily eaten by stock. The Bermuda 
has two leaves at each joint, with whitish, hard, 
wiry roots, hardly eatable. If W. H. B. cannot 
do better, I might undertake to supply a mode- 
rate quantity. His second question I cannot 
answer.” 


Cc. 





-@- _ - 
Wire Grass. 

A Nansemond Co.(Va.) correspondent writes: 

We are here thoroughly, to our sorrow, ac- 
quainted with both wire grass and the nut grass— 
pests which materially influence the profits of cul- 
tivation of some crops in our fields and gardens. 
Wire grass makes, when weil set, a good sheep 
pasture for two years; then it runs out for want 
of culture of the soil, except in spots. Several 
tons were taken off from my seven acres of pea- 
nuts this Spring by hook harrows—what we call 
“wire-grass devils,’—and the horse-rake. The 
one collects it from within top soil, and the other 
off the surface into windrows, like hay. It is 
cocked and 4urned, or used to fill galls on worn 
hills or ruts in farm roads. 
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| The Presidency ef the Agricultural 
College. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Dear Sirs: In your admirable article on “The 
Agricultural College,” in the American Farmer of 
this month, you seem to hold me in some way re- 
sponsible for the appointment of Captain Parker 
to the presidency. It is only justice to myself, and 
I hope no want of courtesy to Captain Parker, 
to assure you that the appointment was made 
against my advice, and notwithstanding my 
earnest protest and remonstrance. 

Yours truly, M. A. NEWELL. 
Maryland State Normal School, 

Bulto., Aug. 18,’75. 

[After the adjournment of the meeting of the 
trustees on July 1st, we were advised by Mr. 
Calvert, of the executive committee, that the 
Board had at least tacitly agreed to leave to 
Prof. Newell, the selection of the president, and 
that that committee would without doubt accept 
and nominate to the Board the gentleman named 
by him for the position; although Mr. Calvert 
said he did not know at that time who it was 
Mr. Newell had in view. 

The fact thus within our knowledge that the 
Board had not only been willing to delegate the 
appointment to Mr. Newell, but that the com- 
mittee by whom the formal nomination was 
to be made, was ready, in advance of knowing 
who his choice was, to ratify it, it was reasonable 
for us to assume—even if the nominee of Mr. 
Newell was from any cause not available, or 
declined—that no other person would be ap- 
pointed without at least his hearty concurrence. 
Hence our surprise at what we considered the 
preposterous selection made; but that Captain 
Parker should have been elected in the face 
of the “earnest protest and remonstrance” of 
Prof. Newell, surprises us only the more; and 
we are glad to have this gentleman’s disavowal 
of a step which, less than ever, commends the 
coliege to public favor.—Hd. A. F.]} 

a 





The Agricultural College. 


A gentleman of broad views and matured 
judgment writes us as follows concerning this 
institution : 


“Viewed from any standpoint, past, present or 
future, the elements of success, as an agricultu- 
ral school, so far as we can ascertain them from 
other successful institutions, are sadly wanting. 
As the editor of the first psec norma journal 
in the State, it imperatively devolves upon you 
to exert your influence by pen and word for the 
interests of agriculture, and especially for the 
training of the young men who in the future 
will engage in farming. Yourself and the 
college should work together in educating the 
masses, and I can conceive of no more noble and 
useful calling than teaching science, indispensa- 
ble in our age to the highest success in a profes- 
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sion which, as frequently and truly observed, 


lies at the very base of individual, state and | 


national prosperity. No enterprise, much less a 


college depending for existence on substantial | 
merit in yielding profitable returns for time and | 


money invested, can succeed permanently and 
increase in patronage, without the necessary 
element of public confidence.” 
° 
Huangarian Grass. 

A correspondent in Southeastern Virginia 
writes: The seed you sent me is true Hunga- 
rian grass, and was so called when I brought 
some samples four feet high to town by an Anglo- 
Canadian farmer—one of our new settlers. It 
was grown on rich land—no manure. The land 
was plowed in March, left rough; cross-plowed 
in June, seed sown and two-horse harrow used to 
cover it, and then orchard grass and clover sown 
and re-harrowed. My manager thought the 
team, in pulling the mower through it yesterday 
with very sharp blades, exerted a force equal to 
a wagon load of 2,000 Tbs.; so you may judge of 
the swath cut. Turned and thrown in small 
cocks to-day, to morrow I will house it after 
noon. I cut only one-half yesterday and will let 
the rest remain some days and save the seed from 
25 feet by 200 yards, which I will cut with cradle 
and bind like oats. My impression is that it will 
be for this section a good forage crop to follow 
early Irish potatoes, grown for market. Hogs, 
I] find, eat it greedily when green. From its be- 
havior in the late severe drought, I think it will 
prove a sure cheap forage crop of fair quality as 
to life-sustaining properties in the Middle and 
Southern States, and may occupy the position 
of fodder corn for soiling North. So far as one 
can guess at present, I think 5,000 Ibs. will be 
obtained per acre. 








* 
Curing Forage Plants. 

The following from our Paris correspondent is 
timely. The season there seems to have been 
similar to ours here in the quantity of rain fall- 
ing. We learn that the experiment of presery- 
ing green corn fodder in the way alluded to, 
will be tried by some of our Maryland farmers 


this year. We would be glad for more to 
attempt it on a small scale. 

“The season continues to be very trying for the 
preservation of fodder, owing to the excessive 
humidity existing, which, at the same time, af- 
fects its nutritive value. The general practice at 
present in France is to dry the forage plants only 
partially, and to then pile in small heaps till fer- 
mentation commences to set in; afterwards to 
seize the first few bright hours that present 
themselves, to open out the heaps, when the 
humidity rapidly escapes. In putting into rick, 
fagots are preferred for ventilators. For after 
cuttings of lucerne, clover, meadows, &c., their 
texture being young and juicy, and humidity 
prevalent, they are made up into very small 
heaps, mixed with straw, and fagots employed as 
ventilators. The preservation of green food in 
trenches will be extensively practised this year 
in France; giant maize and mustard are the for- 
age plants now most relied upon for fermented 
food in spring.” 
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| Crops in Queen Anne’s—Cure for Rats 


Wanted, 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


We are now enjoying almost daily refreshing 
showers, and the worm-cut fields of last May 
and June are beautiful to behold. Our fields of 
corn, except in cold, stiff land, which the April 
|sun failed to warm up sufficiently to give vege- 

tation a good start, have already surpassed what 
ought to have then been our most sanguine 
expectations. The season of late has orn A 
: been too good for the majority of our lands. It 
| has caused the corn to shoot amazingly—more 
|so than our lands have the richness to bring to 
perfect ears of grain,—consequently there will 
be much snouty corn. Our harvest will be 
| heavier, I think, than it has been for ten years 
| past, and had our lands one-tenth of the money 
| that has been expended in commercial fertilizers, 
| put in lime, and properly applied upon them we 
| would have this year a corn crop that would sur- 
| prise the natives. 

| My object was simply to ask through your 
|monthly a question or so,—but I find I am run- 
ning off. My dwelling and barn are both old 
time buildings (not so very ancient either) and 
are infested with rats. They don’t seem really 
to destroy much about the house, and don’t ven- 
ture outside the plastering anywhere, except in 
my pantry, and if there are as many here as I 
believe there are, and they live upon what we 
miss, from casual observation, then they have slim 
appetites indeed, not at all likely to create a 
famine. They rarely, if ever, venture out of 
doors. 

But, Mr. Editor, I should feel myself under 
many obligations to be informed of some sure, 
safe, effective way to rid myself, house, barn and 
— altogether of these notorious vagabonds. 

have small children, and have not as yet risked 
the use of arsenic or other poison, with a view to 
their annihilation. 

Don’t understand me to say that they are not 
destructive to my grain, when in the barn.— 
There, Iam sure, I would meet with heavy loss 
did I keep it there for any length of time, and I 
do lose largely on what I am obliged to withhold 
for domestic purposes—certainly a good miller’s 
toll on every bushel of corn. FELIX. 

Queen Anne’s Co., Md., Aug., 75. 

[Can any of our readers suggest to our corres- 
pondent any effective plan of getting rid of his 
intruders, except by the use of poison ?—Zd.] 


~- ——_____—° Ge—————_——— 


Dr. Many M11£s, the distinguished and effi- 
cient professor of agriculture in the Michigan 
Agricultural College, has accepted the same 
position in the Illinois Industrial University, and 
the trustees say “it is expected that Dr. M., who 


has had the longest and, it is thought, the most 
successful experience as an agricultural professor, 
of any person in the U.§., will give afresh and 
greater interest and value to agricultural educa- 
tion in Illinois.” 


Would a man like that be out of place near 





Bladensburg ? 





Gunpowder Agricultural Clab. 
Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 

The Gunpowder Agricultural Club met Aug. 
14th, ’75, at the residence of Joshua M. Gorsuch. 
When the hour allotted to the customary discus- 
sion arrived, Dr. Snodgrass, of Washington, 
Secretary of the Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Associ- 
ation, who was present as a guest, addressed the 
club. He expressed himself gratified to meet 
the club, and still more gratified to observe the 
unmistakable signs of deep interest in its suc- 
cess manifested on the part of its members. 
There is an awakening abroad in the land 
among farmers. 
it rejoiced his heart to see the change. He 
thought his old friend and cotemporary, (refer- 
ring to the senior editor of the Farmer, who sat 
near the speaker) shared his feelings. They had 
labored together in the effort to impress upon 
farmers the necessity and importance of closer 
association and concerted action. No enthusi- 
asm attended the meetings convened by their 
endeavors. On the contrary those farmers who 
assembled in them were either listless partici- 
pants, or hurried through the business routine 
in their haste to getaway. But now how differ- 
ent! With pleasure and pride he beheld these 
earnest organizations dotting the length and 
breadth of the land,—promising a new, more 
enlightened and more prosperous era for agricul- 
ture and for agriculturists. 

The growing of better crops, the steady im- 
provement of the soil, are not the best results to 
be obtained by farmers’ clubs—best of all they 
grow men. 

In the elaboration of this idea the Doctor 
dwelt upon the great social, intellectual, assimi- 
lating, harmonizing influences of clubs, and to 
exalting their apparently minor advantages to the 
ostensible professional object had in view in 
their formation. 

Touching on practical farming he disfavored 
the use of commercial fertilizers; he thought no 
aids in producing crops and enriching land 
superior to or cheaper than clover and plaster. 
He thought Eastern farmers should abandon 
wheat as a principal crop and substitute there- 
for fruit and the products of the dairy. In 
conclusion he read an original poem commemo- 
rating an incident of local notoriety concerning 
the planting of a shade tree. This poem em- 


bodied arguments encouraging the increase of | 


trees of all kinds. 

Mr. Sands replied to the allusions to himself 
made by Dr. 8, In his advancing years he had 
not clung to life with inordinate tenacity. Of 
late, however, in view of the now exciting stimu- 
lants imparted to agricultural progress and 
research, both scientific and practical, and the 
dawning of long-cherished hopes for whose 
realization he had so long and apparently vainly 
labored, he is animated with a wish to have his 
days protracted that he may witness the develop- 
ments of the coming era. 


Mr. 8. spoke at very considerable length, | 


touching on a variety of topics. He expressed 
his satisfaction that the Berkshire breed of hogs, 
whose claims to excellence of reference- he had 
many years ago persistently advocated, and 
which he was among the first to introduce, is 


It has not always been so, and | 
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meeting with returning favor, and bids fair to 
supplant, as it should, all others. 

He referred to and elucidated the important ex- 
periments of Prof. Stockbridge, of Mass. Agricul- 
tural College. He thought the results ef those 
experiments the most promising and moment- 
ous in the agricultural progress of our day. 

| The results of the harvest were canvassed 


| with following estimations, conjectured mainly 
so far as they refer to grain: 


| 


T. T. Gorsuch—Grass 20 acres, 40 tons. His 


| data for an estimate of the approximate field of 


| grain defective. 

| A. B. Scott—34 acres grass, 28 tons; wheat 18 
| acres, yield 150 bus.; oats average over 30 bus. 
Rye is turning out badly. 

Edwin Scott—Cut 50 to 60 acres grass, 75 
| tons; wheat will run from 10 to 25 bus. per acre. 
| Thinks his oats will average 50 bus.; rye 25 bus. 
| Fultz heaviest. 

D. Gorsuch—Grags 108 acres, 105 tons, clover 
}and timothy; wheat (Fultz) average 25 bus.; rye 
| 20 bus. 
| 8. M. Price—Wheat will run from 6 to 22 bus. 
|per acre—Fultz and Mediterranean. Rye 13 
| bus. average; oats 30 bus.; grass 85 acres, 85 
tons. 

B. McL. Hardisty—Wheat crop a total fail- 
| ure; sown late in Nov.; grass 1} tons average 
| per acre; oats 85 bus. 

Jos. Bosley—Wheat, dozens, 1,800; rye fine 

(drilled in shock rows) where treated to phos- 
| phate. Oats will yield well; grass 70 to 75 acres 
| —put at 1 ton per acre. 

he hour for adjournment having arrived, the 
discussion of the subject chosen for the occasion 
was dispensed with. T. G. 
Baltimore Co., Aug. 23, 1875. 
* 
The Granger Cultivator. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have just read Mr. Dickinson Gorsuch’s re- 
port on the trialof the Granger Cultivator. His 
| report does such injustice to the Granger (which 
'I am sure was not designed) that I extend to him 
| and to you a cordial invitation to visit me at my 
| farm any time in September, and I will preve to 
| his satisfaction that the only intelligence required 
| to work it successfully is common sense enough 
in a negro to drive a pair of horses and not to put 
| his hands to the handles. I will then take you 

to the farm of Mr. Edwin Brown, whe is one of 
the best farmers in this State ( Virginia,) and there 
satisfy him that it has done and will do as good 
| work on hill-sides as ft will do on level land. 
| Take steamer Massachusetts on Tuesday or Fri- 
| day evening at 6 P. M.; land at Harvey’s wharf 
/next morning. You can return on Thursday or 
Monday. Hoping to have the pleasure of ng 
| you (Messrs. Editors and Mr. Gorsuch) soon, 
| am yours truly, R. L. Harvey. 
| Northumberland Co., Virginia. 


ot ee ee 

Heavy Crops oF WueEat.—Col. Jno. R. 
Emory raised, in Queen Anne’s Co., Md., this 
season, over 5,000 bushels of wheat; and Mr. 
| Wm. McKenney, in the same county, something 
like 12,000 bushels. 
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Indigestion in Cattle and Horses. 

M. Pety, a French veterinary surgeon, draws 
attention to the liability of horses and cattle 
suffering trom indigestion, from the consumption 
of forage in a humid or musty state. It is from | 
over-feeding this complaint is ordinarily pro- 
duced, or to the too rapid transition from dry to | 
unlimited green food. Another very common | 
cause is, the putting of animals to work imme- | 
diately after their feed. The giving of chaff and 
the refuse of the threshing machine is also 
another principal source, as well as excessively 
cold water, and, above all, allowing the animal to 
drink the water of marshes. A little salt or 
handful of meal is excellent in the drinks. Old 
animals ought never to be given too much food 
at once, a it should ever be mixed with a little 
straw. When the horse shows symptoms of 
indigestion, restlessness, suddenly refusing food, 
resting on one leg, then on another, the head 
drooping and seeking the left flank, its excre- | 
ments either bard or liquid, &c., an excitant | 
as three ounces of kitchen salt or a glass of gin 
in a bottle of water wi'l afford relief; or an infu- 
sion of chamomile and sage. In case pain exists 
two spoonsful of laudanum will prove excellent. 
Of course soap injections, friction and fumiga- 
tion, are not to be overlooked. Bleeding in case 
of grain indigestion, becomes mortal. 


When to Buy Sheep. 
The National Live Stock Journal says on this 








point: 
Asa rule, the best time to buy is in the late | 


summer—as flock masters who have kept their | 


sheep through the winter prefer to shear them 
before selling. It is usually most profitable | 
todo so. After the first to middle o August, | 
the lambs are ready for weaning, and the farmer 
knows pretty well what the increase of his flock 
is to be, and also what his crops of grains and 
grasses will allow him to winter ap weg The 
season’s yield at home also affords the buyer a/ 
better opportunity for gauging the number of | 
stock to suit the probable contents of barn and | 
granary. Ordinarily, where one seller of sheep | 


can be found in the spring, ten can be found in | 
the late summer or fall. 


Breeding from the Best. 


A correspondent of a Western paper says: | 
Nothing can be more penny-wise than the) 
ractice of many of our farmers of breeding 
rom scrub or grade boars. To the farmer who 
breeds ten or more sows, a thoroughbred boar is 
cheaper at $50 than a grade boar at nothing, 
even if the oo are all to be fattened. A single 
dollar on each pig would make up the money, 
and I am confident that in many cases I have 
seen a difference of five dollars each with the 
same care between thoroughbred hogs and those 
that have been bred hap- d. On hundreds 
of farms to-day can be found stock hogs a year 
old that will not weigh over eighty unds each, 
and that are not ten pounds heavier than they 





were in December, and if offered for sale now, | p 


would not bring over five and a half cents per | 


pound—and they have probably consumed as 
much grain as the breed of hogs that at the 
same age weigh two hundred pounds, and are 


worth seven cents per pound. 


The man who is carefully breeding pure stock 
is a public benefactor, and ought to be well paid 
for what he offers to the public, for it is valuable. 
Such men should be patronized and encouraged, 
for the farmer cannot do without them. In the 


| good time coming, more attention will be paid 


to this matter than at present. Not only should 
this question be discussed in the Grange, but 
the members should co-operate and purchase 


| such animals as will improve their stock. 


Sheep on the Farm. 

Sheep are undervalued by the mass of land- 
holders as a means of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil and putting money into the pockets of 
the farmers. The moment one begins to talk 
of sheep husbandry, the listener or reader begins 
to look fur wool quotations, as if the wool is all 
that yields profit from sheep. One might as 
well look for wheat quotations alone when there 
is talk about the profits of farming. 

Sheep on a farm yield both wool and mutton. 
They multiply with great rapidity. They are 
the best of farm scavengers, “cleaning a field” as 
no other class of animals will. They give back 
to the farm more in proportion to what they 
take from it than any other animal, and dis- 
tribute it better with a view to future fertility of 
the soil. Prove this? There is no need of 
proof to those who have kept sheep, and know 
their habits and profits they yield. To prove it 
to those who have not bad the experience, it is 
necessary they should try the experiment or 
accept the testimony of an experienced shepherd. 

The Sheep Bot-Fly. 

For some unknown purpose there is a fly in 
existence known es (strus ov's, or he sheep 
fly. At this season the flies deposit their eggs 
just within the nostrils of the sheep. The eggs 
soon hatch, and the grubs crawl up the nose and 
lodge in the fronta] sinuses. Here they remain, 
causing much inconvenience to the sheep. The 
only remedy is to keep the sheep’s noses 
smeared with tar while the fly is in season. 
Some shepherds blow tobacco smoke up the 
nostrils, which causes the grubs to let go their 
hold and the sheep to sneeze at the same time. 
In this way the grubs are dislodged and got rid 
of.—New York Times. 

About Sick Animals. 

Nearly all sick animals become so by im- 
proper feeding, in the first place. Nine cases 
out of ten the digestion is wrong. Charcoal is 
the most efficient and rapid corrective. It will 
cure a majority of cases, if properly administered. 
An example of its uses: The hired man came 
in with the intelligence that one of the finest 
cows was very sick, and a kind neighbor 
proposed the usual drugs and poisons. The 
owner being ill and unable to examine the cow, 
concluded that trouble came from over-eating, 
and ordered a teacupful of pulverized charcoal 
to be given in water. It was mixed, placed in a 
junk bottle, the head turned upward, and the 
water’ turned downward. In five minutes im- 
rovement was Visible, and in a few hours the 
animal was in pasture quietly grazing. 


. 
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Another instance of equal success occurred | 
with a young heifer which had become badly | 
bloated by eating green appies after a hard wind. | 
The bloat was so severe that the sides were | 
almost as hard as a barrel. The old remedy, | 
salaratus, was tried for correcting the acidity. | 
But the attempts to put it down always caused 
coughing, and it did little good. Half a teacup- | 
ful of fresh powdered charcoal was given. In| 


} 


six hours all appearance of the bloat had gone, | 
and the heifer was well.—Live Stock Journal. | 
ae — | 

| 





Agricultural Calendar. 


Work for the Month—September. 





stances contribute to the growth directly of the 
plant and make other ingredients available, 
especially in rendering silica soluble. 

A clover ley gives the best promise of a good 
crop, the roots ef the clover containing large 
quantities of nitrogen, an element indispensible 
to the growth of the cereals. 

The heavy use of barn-yard manure is objection- 
able with the wheat crop, creating a tendency 
to lodging and rusting. When applied it ought 
to be well rotted or composted, and if plowed 
under at all, only shallowly. 

Wheat needs some stimulating manure to 
give it a push forward in the fall. Where rough 
and undecomposed stable manure is used it is 
preferably applied to the surface. An additional 
advantage in its use in this way is that the 


| strawy parts which are not at once broken 


The work to which the farmer’s hand is now | 
turned is of such a character, that nothing will 
make amends for present neglect or imperfect 
preparation. We hope that every reader of the | 
Farmer will, as far as lies within his ability | 
perform well and in good time the operations | 
which are before him. 


Wheat Culture.—For wheat, clayey 
loams to stiff cluys are the best soils, and the 
presence of lime in appreciable proportion tends | 
to the increase of the crops. Its presence in the | 
soil is considered by some farmers, notably | 
by the late Hill Carter of Ye pe as a tolera- 
bly sure preventive ef rust. Lighter soils than 
those named often yield good returns of wheat, 
but it is almost invariably found that they are 
strongly impregnated with the calcareous 
principle. 

The deep and thorough preparation of the soil 
is an essential to success in growing this grain. 
Careful plowing and pulverization undoubtedly 
increase the yield in soils of even moderate 
fertility, and in an increasing degree in those of 
greater richness. This, by separating the par- 
ticles of the soil and admitting to their fullest 
effect the influences of the atmesphere, the rains 
anddews. Besides this, the superfluous moisture 
so injurious to the plants in winter, the season of 
suspended growth, the more readily escapes— 
this being always an essential to successful wheat 
culture. This crop will not endure wet land, | 
and it is useless to attempt te grow it on land | 
not drained either hy nature or art. Provision | 
must be made both for underdraining and for | 
the rapid passing off of surface water. 

Plowing for wheat should be done as early in 
the season as possible, and the land ought to 
be harrowed and cross-harrowed, but it ought to | 
have time to become compacted before seeding. 
The use of the roller is very advantageous in 
the preparation of the ground, and is too much 
neglected. As far as possible the land ought to | 
be cleared of stones and clods. 

Where lime is not naturally present in the 
soil it ought to be added, but it is very unwise 
to plow it under deeply,—the best plan being 
to keep it as near the surface as ible. The 
addition of ashes to the lime spread is an advant- 
age to almost every soil, they being one of) 
nature’s own fertilizers, apparently pted to 
every crop and every soil. Both these sub-! 








| is advantageous. 


down act as a mulch to, and protect against 
the cold winds and alternate freezings and thaw- 
ings, of the young plants. 

n the way of fertilizers, nothing to our mind 
exceeds in value a mixture of good Peruvian 
guano and bone dust, in the proportion, say, 


| of 50 ths. of the former to from 200 to 300 tbs. of 


the latter to the acre. The guano furnishes 


| sufficient ammonia to give the plants a start and 


its phosphates are soluble enough to serve for 
their use during the fail; whilst the moisture of 
the soil in winter so prepares the bones that the 
warmth of the air and sunshine in the spring 
decomposes and makes available not only the 
ammonia but also the phosphoric acid of the 
bones. Thesame result is obtained, and perhaps 
with more certainty of gradual and unremitting 
action, in the use of ammoniated superphos- 
phates. Any good article in doses of from 200 to 
300 Tbs. to the acre ought to yield more than 
double its cost, and the expense of application. 

The past season was one very profitable to-the 
employment of artificial fertilizers, and with very 
rare exceptions the profit in their liberal use 
was unquestioned and decided. What the Peru- 
vian guano now coming in is worth we cannot 
say; but the chemical tests are said to show 
very unfavorable results. 

The distribution of the fertilizers by the drill 
attachment is commended as securing greater 
uniformity and requiring a less quantity. The 
manurial materials are placed contiguous to 
the sprouting grains and their solutions are 
at once taken up when most needed by the 
young plants. 

In most seasons the use of the drill in seeding 
This was conspicuous, gener- 
ally, last full, though at the East Penna. Experi- 
mental Farm, from the results given in our last 
issue, the reverse was true. As a rule we believe 
the economy of labor and time, the arity of 
the work done and the saving of , all com- 
bine to favor the use of the drill, while the com- 
ea exemption of drilled grain from winter- 

illing speaks loudly in its favor. A suggestion 
of Mr. Geddess, given elsewhere in this issue, and 
always offered him with emphasis, that the 
drill be run across the direction of the prevailing 
winter winds, deserves attention. The quantit 
of seed drilled in this vicinity varies from 5 to 
pecks, according to the quality of the land; the 
poorer the land, the moge seed used. When 
sowed by hand broadcast, 8 pecks are mostly 
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used. When the seed is plump and large more 
seed is used than when the grains are small and 
shrunken. 

The time of sowing in this latidude is from 
the 25th of this to the 15th of next month. 
Earlier sowing than the first date incurs liability 
to injury by the fly; later sowing runs a risk of 
loss by rust. 

The preparation of the seed for sowing to 
secure it against smut is generally accomplished 
by dissolving blue vitriol in water (say one- 
quarter of a pound to a bushel of seed dissolved 
in as much water as will thoroughly moisten 
the seed) and pouring it over the wheat. Steep- 
ing the grain for a few minutes in a brine strong 
enough to bear an egg and skimming off the filth 
and light seeds as they rise is another plan. 
When the seed is taken out it is rolled in 
powdered quicklime, which kills the seeds of the 
parasites. 

A process comes to us from our French cor- 
respondent, which we annex here, as at least 
worth a trial. 
of smut and rust, it is the usual practice to steep 
it in preparations of lime, salt, &c. The agricul- 
tural society of Allier recommends instead, the 
dissolution of nine pounds of Peruvian guano in 
22 gallons of water, allowing the grain to steep 
for 24 hours, skimming off the bad seeds, and 
rolling the remainder in dried guano, previougly 
treated with sulphuric acid, according to the 
Oblendorf process. 

Of varieties there is generally some local fa- 
vorite. The past season the Fultz wheat has 
done well in almost every quarter, whilst many 
stil] stick to the old red Mediterranean, which, 
if a little coarse and thick-skinned, is generally 
reliable and not subject to rust or fly. The Tap- 
pahannock maintains its reputation in some sec- 
tions, and the newer wheats like the Diehl and 
Clawson are being introduced into wider use. 
We are always pleased to hear of the experience 
of our friends with the newer kinds, and hope 
they will give us the results attained. | 


Rye.—This crop oe to be put in as early 
as can be done. We had something to say con- 
cerning its uses and profits in Jast month’s notes, 
to which we refer. Besides its profit asa grain 
crop it is useful in giving early pasture for calves 


and sheep, as well as furnishing the earliest green | 


food fit for cutting for stall feeding. 


In land not in good heart, some addition ought | 
to be made in the way of fertilizers such as bone | 


dust and ashes. Salt and plaster might also be 
added with advantage. From two to three hun- 
dred weight of superphosphate will aid in secu- 
ring acrop. From four to five pecks of seed 
are generally sown to the acre, but where the 
crop is raised for soiling it is customary to sow 
thicker,—say two bushels. In that case the ear- 
lier it is sown the better, and for the best results 
some good manure ought to be added. 


Meadows.—Land intended for timothy 
ought to be in good condition, both as to fertili- 
ty and mechanically. That grass needs a good 
soil. A good preparation is to turn under shal- 
low a dressing of well-rotted stable manure, and 
apply afterwards, lightly harrowing in, some 
good superphosphate pr a mixture of bone-dust 
and ashes. Sowing timothy by itself, half « 


There, as here, to rid seed wheat | 
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bushel of seed is net too much, and it ought to 
be put in now as early as possible. Of mixed 
| grasses a mixture of 1 bushel orchard grass, 4 
bushel each Kentucky blue grass, Perennial rye 
grass, and tall meadow oat-grass, 4 peck of tim- 
othy, 3 lbs. white clover, and 1 lb. sweet-scented 
vernal grass is recommended. The light grass 
seeds ought to be sown in two directions to se- 
cure evenness of distribution. It is also well to 
dampen them a little. 

Curing Corn Fodder.—Thisis best ac- 
complished either by cutting and allowing to lie 
on the ground for two or three days and then put 
up in good-sized shocks, tying firmly around the 
top, or by piling thickly,—say a foot or eighteen 
inches deep—against fences, the sides of the barn, 

| or other convenient places. In either way it will 
cure rapidly, and though the outside will be 
weather-beaten and look black, the inside will 
cure without moulding and retain its sweetness 
and green hue. 

Manure Making.—Give as much atten- 
tion to this very important matter as other duties 
will allow. Husband in every way the waste 
materials on and about the farm, the garden, the 
woods, and from the house and out-buildings. 
Mix all the litter and slops, road scrapings, weeds, 
muck, ashes, &c., with alternate layers of manure 
from the stables, the pig pens or the chicken house, 
and give ail occasionally a dusting of plaster. 
Keep all these materials in a dish-shaped hollow 
and endeavor to conduct into it al] the liquid ma- 
| nure from the stables. If the mass can be turned 

over occasionally it will help to break down and 
jntricately incorporate all the mass. 


Planting Orchards.—If this work is to 
be done this fall begin your preparations at once 
by deep plowing, and, if possible, subsoiling.— 
| Land ought to be selected which is well drained 
| naturally and in good heart. If manure has to 
| be applied use such only as is well rotted—not 
| green and undecomposed. Ashes and bones are 
| particularly useful as fertilizers for orchards. 
| Order your trees eariy and put not your trust in 

tree peddlers, however beautiful their pictures 

and glib their tongues. Select such varieties as 
| are found, by experience, to succeed in your vi- 
| cinity, and send your lists to be filled by reliable 
| nurserymen. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Clear off the remains of old ‘crops, and burn 
|all weeds and accumulating litter. Cabbage 
|should be kept hoed. Seed of that intended to 
| be wintered over is sown in this vicinity from the 
| 20th to 25th of the month, the plants being set 
| out about the lst November on the sheltered sides 
of ridges running as near as may be northeast 
and southwest. As spring opens these ridges 
}are worked down gradually so as to inure the 
| plants to the winds. .Early York is a favorite 
old kind, now largely superseded by Early Wake- 
field and Early Winnigstadt. The seed of cauli- 
flower is sown about the same time and wintered 
over in cold frames. Celery should be earthed 
up when dry, care being taken to prevent earth 
getting into the hearts of the stalks. German 
Greens are to be sown in good soil from the be- 
| ginning to the middle of the month. They are 
| generally sown broadcast. Lettuce may be sown 


| 
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in a sheltered fenee to winter over. Spinach is 


sown about the 15th or 20th, in good ground, in 
drills 16 inches apart. Turnips may still be sown 
early in the month. Winter radishes are sown 
in drills ; the Chinese rose is a popular sort. 


= The Dairy. 


Dairy Cows as affected by Breed and Feed. 


From a paper entitled “ Physiological Consid- | 


erations concerning Feeding for Butter and 
Cheese,” contributed by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant’ to 
the Report of the Conn. Board of Agriculture, 
and for which we are indebted to the author for 
a copy, we extract the following summary of the 
conclusions he has reached after patient and in- 
genious inquiry as to the influence of breed and 
feed: 

1. That the production of butter is largely de- 
pendent on breed. 

2. That there is a structural limit to the pro- 
duction of butter, to each cow. 

3. That when the cow is fed to this limit, in- 
creased food cannot increase the product. 

4, That the superior cow has this structural 
limit at a greater distance from ordinary feed, and 
more ready to respond to stimuli, than the infe- 
rior cow. 

5. That consequently the superior cow is sel- 
dom fed to her limit, while the inferior cow may 
be easily fed beyond her limit, and as a practical 
conclusion, increased feed with a superior lot of 
cows will increase the butter product, but if fed 
toan inferior lot of cows, waste can be the result. 

6. That the character of the food has some in- 
fluence on the character of the butter, but even 
here breed influences more than food. 

7. That there is no constant relation between 
the butter product and the cheese product. 

8. That the casein retains a constant percent- 
age, and that this percentage does not appear to 
respond to increase of food. 

9. That the casein appears to remain constant, 
without regard to the season. 

10. That increase in the quantity of milk is fol- 
lowed by an increase in the total amount of casein. 

11. That insufficient feed acts directly to check 
the proportion of butter, and has a tendency to 
decrease the casein of the milk and substitute 
albumen. 

12. That the best practice of feeding is to regu- 
late the character of the food by the character of 
the animals fed ; feeding superior cows nearer to 
the limit of their production than inferior cows; 
feeding, if for butter, more concentrated and nu- 
tritious foods than for cheese; feeding for cheese 
product succulent material which will increase 
the quantity of the milk yield. 

=_ 





The Jersey as a Dairy Cow. 


Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., in his prize essay on 
Jersey cattle, says the primary object in breed- 
ing the Jersey cow is, as in the case of all other 
dairy races, to secure a good cow—that is, a good 
milk giver; and the first point to be regarded is 
to see that those characteristics which in all cows 


| indicate large milk-giving capacities are perma- 
|nently preserved, and those which denote a ten- 
|dency to the production ef fat in the carcass 
|and the production of beef—that is, the grazing 
quality—be avoided. 

It may be taken as an axiom applicable to 
all cows, especially during the first three or four 
years of their lives, that a tendency to beefness 
is objectionable where the highest yield of dairy 

| products is desired. In all works on cattle we 
| find general directions for the selection of milk- 
ing cows, which do not vary materially, and the 
leading principles of which should always be 
}borne in mind. The description is given in 
|“Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming” in the 
|main as applicable to Jerseys as to any other 
|race, and the reader is referred to this well- 
known work. 

We may all criticise the description there 
given, however, in some of its points, not only 
in considering the Jersey cow, but equally in ex- 
amining other breeds. Small short-horns are 
prettier than the long-horns; but in every race 
many of the best dairy anlmals have horns which, 
while not coarse, and while of excellent color, 
are long and rather wild growing. Among Jer- 
seys, especially, many of the best animals have 
horns nearly black, and the quality of glistenin, 
is generally the result of accidental or intentiona 
friction. That the neck should thicken as it 
approaches the shoulder is a statement that 
should be taken with some conditions. All necks 
do so thicken, and probably the less prominent 
this characteristic the better the animal; it is too 
often the beginning of beefness. Precisely 
what is meant by well-formed across the hips 
and in the rump should be explained. As a mat- 
ter of symmetry, a straight rump and evenly 
made hips are very desirable; but some goose- 
rumped cows, with very ragged hips, are most 
excellent milkers. The prominence given by 
Mr. Flint to the veins of the perineum accords 
with the practice in Jersey, where a great point 
is made Of the size and knotted character of 
these vessels, when developed by arresting their 
circulation by pressure. 

There are some minor points of an empirical 
character which may or may not be of value, but 
which some practical dairymen rarely disregard. 
One of these is that the curtain or fold of skin 
below the flank should extend well dewn over 
the udder, and that the recess between it and 
the udder should be deep, this skin being also 
very soft and flexible. Another is that the skin 
on the belly immediately in front of the udder 
should be loose, soft and easily drawn into deep 
folds. These are, after all, only indications of that 
general looseness of the hide which seems to 
belong to the more productive milkers of all 
breeds. 





The Poultry Yard. 


On the Care of Poultry. 
Dr. A. Dickie recently spoke on this subject 
at a meeting of the Doylestown Farmers’ Club. 
There is much valuable information contained 


in his remarks. He said: 


There are two obstacles to raising poultry, 
one of which is the disease known as gapes and 
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the other is the chicken cholera. The former | met ) 
and he | barn-yard fowl is just as good as any, he said 


can be cured, and easily managed, 
thought the other can be also. The cholera 
is sometimes sporadic and sometimes epidemic. 
When it is epidemic there is some special cause 
for it. The Asiatic cholera in the human species 
follows certain lines of travel, and is apt to 
occur most frequently in thickly populated 
sections. The primary cause of the disease is 
not certainly known, but it most likely exists in 
the air. Poultry cholera is doubtless similar in 
its nature. We find that it is most prevalent 
where large numbers are kept together. While 
we do not know the essential causes, there are 
immediate influences that are pretty certain to 
produce this disease in poultry, and which may 
be removed. For instance, the houses where 
chickens are kept should be clean, all filth 
removed frequently, and their quarters kept 
clean and nicely whitewashed. The next thing 
to be looked after is the food. Chickens should 
not be fed whole corn, especially in hot weather. 
They should be watered frequently, as they 
become very thirsty when it is warm, and will 
even drink manure water when they can get 
nothing else, and this will produce cholera. A 
proper diet is very important in keeping off 
cholera. Chickens should be fed twice a day, 
and the younger ones oftener. Cracked corn 
or other grain with wheat bran should be the 
principal food. He did not think the disease 


contagious, and instanced the case of his neigh- 
bors having sustained great losses of poultry 
from the cholera, while his own were entirely 


free from it, although they had run together 
in some cases. These had all breathed the same 
atmosphere as his own, but they had been 
allowed to run in barn-yards and had partaken 
of improper water, and had been huddled 
together too closely. To avoid cholera, there- 
fore, chickens should be kept in clean quarters, 
fed regularly but not too often, let them have 
plenty of pure water, and do not keep too many 
together. The preparation known as the Doug- 
lass mixture, composed of a solution of copperas 
in water in the proportion of an ounce of cop- 
peras to a half gallon of water, was recom- 
mended. This should be mixed with the food at 
the rate of one gill to twenty-five chickens of all 
sizes. Dr. Dickie remarked that some breeds of 

ultry are apparently exempt from the disease. 

he large breeds of chickens are more liable 
to be attacked with it than the small ones. 
Several cases were cited to illustrate this peculi- 
arity of the disease. The Leghorns he had 
found to be entirely exempt from the cholera. 
Turkeys will take the disease the same as 
chickens, and they require the same management. 
In reply to an inquiry on the subject, Dr. Dickie 
said that oats are a good food for fowls. Pota- 
toes boiled, mashed up, mixed with a small 
quantity of wheat bran and sour milk, make 
a good feed. In answer to a further question he 
said that he did not think there is any danger of 
the chicken business being overdone. It was 
stated that the annual product of the poultry 
in Bucks County, including eggs, is about 
$2,000,000 annually. Dr. ickie was very 
emphatic in the opinion that there is no business 
that promises a better return for the -money in- 
vested than the poultry business. In reply to 
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the allegation sometimes made that the common 


that he had found by experience that such is not 
the case. At the suggestion of the members, 
| Dr. Dickie gave somewhat of a detailed account 
|of the pathological condition of the chickens 
| that have died with the cholera, gathered from 
| post mortem examinations, from which he had 
| concluded that the disease is a blood poison. In 
|reply to a question as to what it will cost 
| to produce a dozen eggs, Dr. Dickie said that he 
| had raised them for three cents per dozen, and 
|this had been done in the month of February. 
|The question was asked why chickens do not 
lay in the winter, to which it was replied that it 
is because they are not taken proper care of. 
Chickens must be properly sheltered and fed 
in cold weather in order to produce eggs. Ani- 
mal food is occasionally necessary, and sour milk 
is the simplest form of this kind of food. They 
should not have too much whole corn, but @ 
variety is necessary. 


Horticulture. 


Maryland Horticultural Society's 
Exhibition. 











The annual show of this society will be held 
in this city, on the 22d, 23d and 24th instant, in 
the armory of the 5th Maryland Regiment, s 
very capacious and handsome hall, exceedingly 
well adapted to the large and beautiful display 
which may be expected. 

The officers of the society are actively engaged 
in preparations for the exhibition, and the 
promise of its proving both interesting and suc- 
cessful is very encouraging. The initial exbibi- 
tion last year, though only an experiment, 
proved very gratifying in its results, and the one 
now approaching is undertaken with no misgiv- 
ings as to the support of our citizens, both as 
visitors and exhibitors. We believe that the 
display of flowers and plants, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, will be such as will reflect credit upon the 
refinement and enterprise of the horticulturists 
of Maryland. 

All varieties of fruits are so abundant this 
year, and the season has been so propitious for 
fine vegetables, that we hope every part of our 
State will be represented. This association is 
not a local institution, nor a mere plant society, 
but is meant to be an active working body,—com- 
prising among its objects the advancement of 
flower, fruit and vegetable growing as branches 
of horticultural industry,—and we hope that 
| every reader of this journal who has fine speci- 
mens of any of the products of the garden, 
whether fruits, vegetables or flowers, will not 
hesitate to send them in. 

Even if prizes are not offered for such articles, 
| they will find a place and be gratefully received 
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by the committee in charge, and, if desired, | 
returned after the show to the owner. 

Every deposit of this kind will help to illus- | 
trate the capacity of the soil and climate of our 
State, whilst it will also bear testimony to the | 
skill of the grower. 

The hall will be thrown open to visitors at 2 
o'clock Wednesday afternoon, 22d inst., but it is 
in contemplation by the executive committee to 
delay formally inaugurating the exhibition until 
night, and to invite some gentleman to deliver 
an appropriate address on the occasion. 

The armory in which the exhibition is to be 
held will be handsomely decorated and many 
rare specimens will be shown. Amongst them 
will be conspicuous foliage plants; the giants of 
tropical vegetation; others curious in their | 
forms or interesting from their economic uses. 
and, as all will be carefully labeled, the collec- 
tion will be instructive as well as pleasing. We | 
hope all of our readers who can do go, will visit | 
the show, which undoubtedly will be the finest | 
of its kind ever held in Baltimore. | 

All persons desirous of obtaining the schedule | 
of premiums can do so by calling upon any of 
the officers of the body, or they may be had at | 
the office of The American Farmer. | 

The annual election for officers will be held on 
the second evening of the exhibition. 

The committee in charge of the exhibition 
consists of Messrs. John D. Oakford, (chairman,) 
and James Pentland, Andrew L. Black, Henry 
Taylor, Charles Reese and J. Edward Feast. 








The American Pomological Society. 


Hon. W. C. Flagg, the secretary, writes us that 
he “hopes to see the fruit, fruit-growers and | 
editors of Maryland, all properly represented” | 
at Chicago on the 8th instant, when the biennial | 


meeting begins. 
says: 

“The Society will hold its meetings for discus- 
sions in the Grand Pacific Hotel. These will be 
attended, as heretofore, by leading horticulturists 
from all parts of the country. 

Under the auspices of the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, there will also be held, in the 
Inter-State Industrial Exposition building, a 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION of the fruits and other | 
horticultural products of North America, Seven | 
thousand square feet of space in the south end 
of the main floor and gallery of the great Expo- 
sition building will be assigned to the various, 
States, Territories and Provinces; and in the | 
space assigned to each State, Territory or Pro- | 
vince will be arranged the State, county, socie- 
ty or individual collections contributed there- 
from. It will be our effort to have every section 
of the country from Nova Scotia to California, 
and from Key West to Oregon, suitably repre- 


A circular which he encloses, 








sented in a truly continental exhibition of fruits ; 


| and to this end we solicit your personal effort 


and influence to secure a complete representa- 
tion of your fruit products. 

Upon the same day, and in the same building, 
the great Inter-State Exposition of the Arts and 
Industries will begin its four weeks’ exhibition. 
Free tickets, admitting them to all parts of the 
Exposition during the convention, will be issued 


| to all members of the American Pomological 


Society and to the contributors of fruits for the 
Exhibition. 

In immediate proximity is the Floral and Plant 
Department of the Exposition, for which. we 
also solicit contributions from those within 
reach, that it may be made to cerrespond in 
quantity and quality with the Fruit Exhibition. 

The Wilder Medal of the American Pomo- 
logical Society will be awarded for meritorious 
objects. 

As it is anticipated that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will visit this grand show of 
fruits, in connection with the great Exposition, 
you will recognize the importance of having 
your own State and locality represented.” 


Mr. Wm. D. Brackenridge, Vice-President for 
Maryland, and its representative-on the General 
Fruit Committee, has prepared his report, hav- 
ing received the aid of a number of our promi- 
nent fruit-growers, and is getting together a 
handsome collection of such fruits of the State 
as will bear transporting the long distance to 
Chicago. 

The Maryland Horticultural Society has ap- 
pointed a delegation to represent it at the meet- 
ing, and has instructed them to press upon the at- 
tention of the Society the advantages offered by 
Baltimore as a suitable place for the next, or 
a later meeting. The committee consists of 
Messrs. Wm. D. Brackenridge, James Pentland 
and August Hoen. 


* 
* 





Practical Orchardand Garden Experience. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


“Tt is the business of the horticulturist,” says 
a good writer, “to assist nature in giving us fruits, 
flowers and vegetables of the most desirable and 
finest qualities.” In order to do this the skill, 
experience and scientific knowledge we may have, 
or that is within our reach, should be employed. 
“ He who knows most in any pursuit will gener- 
ally succeed the best,” and horticultural pursuits 
will not prove an exception. 

It is a maxim often quoted, that he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before, is a public benefactor; and, we may be 
aliowed to add, that he who will induce one per- 
son to plant a tree who never did it before, has a 
just claim to the same honorable title, provided 
he attends to its culture, and does not let the cat- 
tle browse on its branches and foliage. : 

In transplanting during dry weather, especially 
if the roots have been out of the soil for some 
time, they should be puddled in a solution of soil 
and water. When so treated, they will live and 
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a 
grow freely, and generally without further water- | 


ings. 
We have few ideas from English authors on the 
management of transplanted trees in dry soils. It 
is presumed they know but little about it; their 
own soil being nearly always moist, there is no| 
necessity for such knowledge. 
from experience, what is best to be done, and are 
compelled to exercise some skill and judgment 

in order to effect successful planting. 

It is recommended in very dry weather to give | 










Notes from La ‘Revue Horticole. 


(Translated for The American Farmer.) 








BY NANSEMOND. 





We have learned,; A New Fuel.—Substitution of Lime for Coal. 


The editor of the Revue, commences an edi- 


torial as follows: 


“If we are well-informed—(and we have every 


reason te think that our information is correct )— 
we are on the eve of a grand industrial revolu- 
tion, which, as all facts of this kind, will cause 


recently transplanted trees or vegetables one good 
watering, sufficient to wet the ground to the 
depth of at least two feet, and in the case of trees, | c , _ h 
mulch immediately with manure, dry soil, in-| Commercial perturbation ; the ruin of some, oe 
verted turf, grass, rotted straw or other material.| fortune of others, but which, as occurs always, 
This saves other waterings, unless the drought is| Will profit humanity. The fact of which we 
exceptional. The only drawback to mulching is, Wish to speak is the substitution of carbonate 


that injurious insects may take shelter beneath it, | 
and, in that case, the remedy is to remove the} 
mulch late in the fall, and, with the spading-fork, 
stir the soil and expose them to freezing. 

To render young grafted trees stocky and_| 
vigorous, set them in their places as young as | 
possible—say one year from the graft; it saves | 
labor, and every rootlet may be preserved, and 
growth is not delayed. In fact trees of this age | 
outstrip those of two or three years, and, at the| 
end of four or five years, will often become the) 
finer and larger trees. 

It should be remembered that a young orchard | 
well cultivated will make twice or thrice the| 
growth in one year of one of the same age in 
weeds or small grain; even clover should not} 
grow immediately under the trees. 

When, by cultivation, the trees are kept clean 
and the soil close about their stems, the danger 
from insects is greatly lessened; and, unless the 
eggs or larve are already there, no danger. from 
this source is apprehended. This is particularly 
applicable to the peach tree. We have also found 
that a handful of earth or red or white clay, dif- 
ferent in color from the soil, placed close around 
the stems of peach trees is objectionable to the 
fly that deposits eggs, and unless the eggs or 
ee are already there the tree is safe from the 
grub. 

In central Virginia peach grubs of all sizes are | 
most numerous about the first of August, and, if 
not destroyed by hot water or the knife, they will 
very soon poison and exhaust the tree, causing | 
its death by the next season. 

In garden culture the thinning and weeding of | 






































growth. No weeds should be allowed to seed in 









the liberal use of barn-yard or stable manure 
during winter. Lime, in reasonable quantity, 
will have the same effect. J. Firz. 
Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 
> 













PEACHES FOR Evrope.—On the 26th ulto. a 
steamship from Philadelphia, for Liverpool, car- 







the steerage of the ship having been turned into 
a retrigerator, lined with ice and provided with 
fans for ventilation. 










justify it. 


plants should be done at an early stage of their | 


any garden; and no stable or barn-yard manure | 
should be used except that which has been well | 
fermented and rotted, and thus the vitality of the | 
seeds destroyed. Garden soils that are too heavy | 
and close, may have their porosity restored by | 


ried out in her cargo 2,400 boxes of peaches— | 


of lime for coal as a means of Sa heat. 
It will be the utilization of the conside 

quantity of caloric contained in anhyorous 
lime, which at present is disengaged in pure loss 
at the lime-kilns, where they burn it, or rather 
when they slack it after being burned, in order 
to form a sort of paste—(mortar)—a form under 


rable 


which by adding sand and water it is prepared 
for building purposes.” 

“We shall not describe the various uses in in- 
dustry that can be made of this abundant heat, 
which in place of destroying, will be productive ; 
we shall return to it when the facts will be better 
known, and when in various conditions and for 
diverse industrial employment experience will 
In the meantime—(and we limit our- 
selves to horticulture)—we shall say that in sun- 
dry parts of Europe there are already some re- 
sults, which it appears do not leave any doubt of 
the success, and which has caused an association 
to be formed with large means to utilize this 
discovery,—without contradiction, one of the most 
important of this century, and perhaps also one 
of the most simple. 

“We are assured that certain of the most im- 
portant horticultaral establishments have been 
heated, even with advantage, by the process of 
which we speak. 

“What we can definitely state, is, that the ex- 
periment will very soon be made at Paris, by 
one of our colleagues, and that four of the largest 
hot-houses of his establishment will be heated 
without coal, with lime only.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we shall 
follow closely all these experiments, and report 
to our readers. 

On the Treatment of Lawns during Great 
Drougths. 

This article on the management of grass lawns 
is a Jong and quite a practical and interesting one, 
especially to your neighbors in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. To save time for myself, and space 
for matter of more general interest to your 
readers, your correspondent will attempt the 
somewhat difficult task of giving the gist of the 
essay—for such it truly is, with a superabun- 
dance of verbiage. 

The first point the writer makes is in reference 
to the supply of water at our command, and 
when to ap ply it, thus, “if we have water at dis- 
cretion and it is hot weather, we must water 
much more often as the atmosphere is more dry, 
because evaporation is more considerable.” “In 
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general, we should cut the grass often, in a man- 
ner not to produce strong reaction on the roots; 
and water and roll as soon as cut.” After allud- 
ing to lawns favorably situated for being well 
cared for in every respect, he alludes to “unfavor- 
able conditions’—failure of water, and arid 
_ land, yet he says we may have grass even then. 
“Tt is necessary to recall this principle of vegeta- 
ble physiology that nothing exhausts plants more 
than the seed, not only by what they absorb 
in order to complete their maturity, but by the 
organic work to which every plant is subject in 
its general fruiting, that is to say, from the 
development of its flower stems and the elabora- 
tion of all its accessory organs.” 

After alluding to the relation existing between 
roots and tops, he recommends in dry weather, 
mowing the grass very high, thus removing only 
the portions going to seed, and leaving the grass 
to protect its own roots from the rays of the sun. 

“After a long drouth and when a little rain 
freshens up the grass we should not be in too 
greata hurry to cut it, especially if it has suffered 
much.” 

The writer divides lawns into those for luxury 
and those for use. 

Of the first—pleasure lawns—he remarks, it is 
not possible to have such without an abundance 
of water and the means to distribute it at will 
whenever and wherever it may be required. 
“Mow often (commence even when the grass 
is growing,) only to take off the tops, water and 
roll often, so that the soil may be always firm 
and moist. If, on the contrary, we desire to save 
part of the grass as forage, we may await further 
growth.” 

Lawns of utility—After repeating in great 
part the directions already given for pleasure 
lawns, the writer adds, “a matter very important 
for the preservation of grass and which we can- 
not too greatly impress on the reader is that in no 
case should the mowing be too close to the soil, 
for fear of exposing the base of the plants and 
the ne + sage roots to the drying action of the 
airand sun. It is well understood, however, that 
this distance is relative and can vary with the 
conditions of the lawn, its nature as to the grass 
and the means at our disposal to preserve it.’’ 

The following extract concludes the article: 
“Tf, notwithstanding every precaution, some parts 
of the lawn situated on declivities or in arid, 
dry places, are found destroyed in whole or in 
part, it will be best to seed such in Autumn, 
when the nights are long and cool, or the even- 
ing before a rain, so that aided by the morning 
suns during winter, the grass plants will be well 
rooted when spring arrives, and we can even 
mow the tops a little quite early, so the roots 
may spread and ramify before the approach of 
hot weather, against which they can then defend 
themselves.” 

* 





Pu rslane—(Portulaca eleracea.) 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Among the worthless, homely and trouble- 
some weeds of our gardens, this claims a promi- 





| 


without this prompter, viz: to stir his soil and 
keep it fresh during dry weather. The stem 
and branches of this weed being so fleshy, when 
once grown to a few inches in length, they 
retain their vitality with great tenacity, and are 
only destroyed effectually by burning ; it thrives 
in a good garden soil, and a single plant will 
sometimes cover a space three, or more, feet 
square. The plant creeps along the ground with 
a fleshy round stem, throwing out numerous 
branches with oblong, cuneate, obtuse, fleshy 
leaves about half an inch long, alternate and op- 
posite, with pale yellow petals. It bears single, 
almost inconspicuous, pale yellow flowers, which 
open only in the morning sun, remaining only 
while the sun shines on them. I have known 
plants pulled up, put on the top of a fence, roots 
up, fully exposed to a dry hot sun for several 
days, and afterwards placed on fresh stirred 
soil, then taking root therein, and recover 
freshness, and growth; yet when these plants 
first start into growth they may be easily 
destroyed during a warm sunny day. This 
weed seems a special favorite with pigs, for, 
when fed to them, they eat it with the greatest 
voracity, growing and thriving almost equally 
as if fed with grain. We have known it to be 
picked, cooked and eaten as greens with seeming 
relish, but to our taste there is a repulsive look 
as a dish for the table. With superior vegeta- 
bles so easily grown as cultivated crops of the 
garden, he must be a slack man, indeed, devoid 
of energy, who will leave the good housewife to 
resort to purslane as a substitute for that which 
is so far superior and grown with very little 
trouble. 

The purslane is an annual pliant propagated 
from seed, which often seem to be dormant in 
the soil for some years; it may be as easily 
destroyed as any other troublesome weed, when 
thoreugh, seasonable culture is given. Weeds 
are one of the greatest troubles to the neat and 
thorough gardener and farmer, and one which 
causes him many hours of laborious toil; there 
is no patent to keep them down,—only thorough 
seasonable culture will do it. W.H. Wits. 


e 
e 


The Season—The Peach Crop—New Fruits. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

We are now in the midst of a cold Northeast 
rain storm, which has prevailed for two days, 
and will probably continue for a third. It is to 
be hoped that it is the finale. of the St. Swithin 
deluge. All outdoor work is suspended. Peaches 
are rotting on the trees, but it is some consola- 
tion to know that we have saved the freight 
on them. Better they should decay in the 
orchards, than be gathered merely for the benefit 
of the transportation companies. The fruit- 
growers of the East will now learn—with the 
grain-growers of the West—how small the profit 
allowed them by the railroad magnates. They 
will ceasé to wonder at the demand of the 
Western grangers, that the tariff of freights 
should be regulated by law. 

The excellent “Hints on Irrigation,” given in 


nent position. It grows and thrives, under| your August number, will scarcely be heeded 


neglect, in the hottest and driest weather of| during these incess«nt rains. 


But the mass of 


summer, often causing the slack gardener to! verdure now clothing even our poorest lands 
perform a duty which he ought to have done! should teach us the value of water, and the im- 
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portance of irrigation wherever it can be accom- 
plished at a reasonable cost. * 

Will your correspondent “Eastern Shoreman” 
be kind enough to describe the Harly Ripe apple, 
and tell us where the trees can be obtained. I 
have never observed the name in any nursery 
catalogue. Will he, or others who may have 
fruited them this season, give your readers some 
information in regard to the three new early 
peaches, Beatrice, Tales and Rivers. Can any 
of your correspondents speak of the merits of 
the Amsden’s June, the next novelty with which 
we are threatened, 

Iam constantly surprised and instructed -by 
the variety and ability of the information gar- 
nered monthly in the pages of the Farmer ; and 
the time may come when, resting from daily toil, 
and without fear of interruption by tax col- 
lectors and the like, I can sit down and tell you 
something of our condition and prospects. 4G. 

Horse-Shoe Point, A. A. Co., Md., Aug. 24th,’75. 

> 
To Induce Fruitfalness in Trees. 





A correspondent says he “accidentally blun- 
dered upon an excellent plan to make his trees 
produce fruit.” It was to twist a stout string 
very tightly around the limbs, and thereby stop 
the circulation. This is merely one way of util- 
izing the well-known principle that vegetation 
when checked by any method induces fruitful- 
ness. Our friend, however, had better select 
some other system, as, for instance, pinching 
back the luxuriant shoots during summer, rather 
than seriously injure his trees by strangulation. 
His remedy calls to mind the old-time “gentle- 
men of the road,” who obtained a livelihood by 
grasping unsuspecting travelers by the throat, 
exclaiming: “Your money or your life.” The 
immediate reward was in most cases sure, but 
the effect in the end was generally disastrous.— 
J. Hoopes in Horticulturist. 

ad 
The Phylloxera in France. 


The continued and extending ravages of the 
vine bug develops much discussion, which is not 
‘a bad thing in itself, but no remedy against the 
phylloxera exists, save autumnal and winter 
flooding of the vines, as practiced by M. Faucon. 
The alkaline sulpho-carbonates have not realized 
the great expectations formed about them. The 
-_ party truly sage, is that which continues to 
still try every suggested remedy, and avoiding 
absolute conclusions, till justified by full success. 
The importation of American vine-stocks has 
yet to prove their efficacy, as weil as the various 
powders reputed to destroy the insect, while 
resting innocuous towards the vine. 








Three Autumn Pears. 


There are three varieties of the pear, says the 
Country Gentleman that ripen about mid-autumn, 
mostly of recent introduction, which will be 
likely to receive considerable attention as mar- 
ket fruits, on account of their good size, and the 
fine, vigorous growth of the trees. These are 
the Howell, Goodale, and Souvenir du Congress. 
The former is well known; the two others are 
new. On athorough comparison of the fruits, 
the Hewell proves best in quality. 





The Goodale is rather deficient in flavor; but 
when the fine, handsome growth of the tree is 
taken into consideration, and the large size and 
smooth and regular form of the fruit, it may 
probably be adopted as a profitable market va- 
riety—especially when such showy sorts as 
Onondago and Clairgeau sell for higher prices 
than the Seckel. Souvenir du Congress is a fine 
grower, and the fruit is large, but its appearance 
is injured by its frequent knobby and furrowed 
surface, while its flavor is not so agreeable as 
tlhe other two, 

— or 


Floriculture, &¢.— 


September, 1875. 


By W. D. BrackenripGe, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


Greenhouse. 


The preparation of plants for early winter 
blooming in the greenhouse, require attention 
now. Chrysanthemums should have the tips of 
the leading shoots taken off, so as to make bushy 
plants; if these are from cuttings of last spring 
then shift them into larger pots before the roots 
become matted. A 6-inch pot is large enough 
in which to bloom them, that is if they are 
watered once or twice a week with a weak 
solution of liquid manure. Keep the plants in a 
situation where they will receive light and air 
freely. The same mode of treatment as given 
above, may be applied to Stevias and Eupato- 
riums, all of them being of a free growth, and 
delighting in a rich friable loam. 

Should a few Calla Lilies be wanted to bloom 
early, the tubers ought now to be shifted into 
fresh earth, and the supply of water augmented 
as the plants progress in growth. The proper 
name of this plant is not Calla but Richardia, 
and its native country the Cape of Good Hope. 

Pelargoniums, if they have not been attended 
to, should be cut back, after which keep them 
moderately moist, and so soon as they have 
made a few leaves, repot them by shaking all 
the old earth off, supplying its place with a com- 
post of turfy loam, manure and sand. The 
green tips, as cuttings, will root wg» if in- 
serted in sand and partially shaded. e often 
strike Scarlet Geraniums and their congeries 
in the same way at this season. 

Towards the end of the month, a sowing of 
seeds, of such articles as Calceolarias, Chinese 
Primroses, Cinerarias, Sweet Allysum, also a 
few Pansies, to bloom during the winter. The 
Carnations growing in the open ground, and 


-designed for winter bloom, ought not to be 


allowed to run into flower, but keep pinching 
the shoots back, as late as the end of the month ; 
by so doing bushy plants will be formed that 
will yield an abundance of bloom in the proper 
season. 

Dracenas of both green and _ parti-colored 
leaves are now becoming very popular as foliage 
plants; they are readily propagated by tranche- 
ons of the stems inserted horizontally in sand ; 
young plants, raised in this way, should be stim- 
ulated into a rapid growth, by keeping them 
in a warm humid atmosphere, and as they 
increase in size, keep shifting into larger pots; 
as centre pieces for outdoor vases in summer, 
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and the decoration of halls and rooms, nothing | 
can surpass them. 

Seedlings and young plants from cuttings of 
Begonias will require to be shifted into larger | 
pots, using a compost of rich earth, agd free | 
drainage. Any time during the month prepare a | 
box or bed of sand in a situation where the| 
meridian sun will not reach; in this insert cut-| 
tings of Tea, Bourbon, Bengal and Noisette | 
roses; these cuttings should be short, say from | 
1} to 3 inches, one to two eyes is enough, divest, 
it of all leaves save the leaflet on the top bud, | 
observing to make the cut clean; to raise in| 
boxes is the best, as when cold or wet weather | 
sets in the whole can be moved under cover | 
of glass. 

All repairs of the greenhouse, heating appara- | 
tus, the removal of decayed staging, glazing and 
painting of sash and rafters together with white- | 
washing the walls and rough wood work, ought | 
now to be attended to, so that every thing may | 
be in order for housing tender plants in the| 
event of rough weather setting in. 

Lawn and Pleasure Ground. 

No reasonable person in Maryland has cause | 
to complain of the want of rain during the past 
month; lawns must have profited by it, and the 
keeping of the grass short has caused much | 
labor. The only cure for the rank growth of| 
weeds with which both gardener and farmer have | 
been afflicted has been hand weeding, as neither | ; 
hoeing or cultivating was of much avail in| 
the clearing of walks, drives or flower beds; | 
and seeing that the expense of keeping the| 
weeds under subjection is a very heavy drain on 
the proprietor’s purse, the question one is likel y| 
to ask himself is, where did all these pests| 
— nally come from ; therefore for the benefit | 

th gardener and farmer we will endeavor | 
to show, that at least three-fourths of the very 
worst of them are foreigners, having been either | 
introduced to this country from Europe or else- | 
where, in grain, or by cattle; and the following | 
list embraces some of the most offensive : 

First comes the Field Poppy, (Papaver du- | 
bium,) a native of Europe, and is already in 
many places a troublesome weed in fields of grain | 
and gardens; but, being an annual, is not difficult | 
to kill, when the ground i is oven. 

Common Chickweed, (Stellaria media.) native | 
of Europe, and one of the greatest pests the| 
gardener has to contend with among his crops of | 
small vegetables; it delights in rich, light soil. 

Common Purslane, (Portulaca oleracea,) a na- 
tive of India, and is perfectly at home in ‘all sec 
tions of our country ; the heat of the sun does 
not easily kill it if cut by the hoe, therefore the | 
best way is to pull it up and feed it to the hogs, | 
as they are very fond of it. 

Velvet Leaf, or Indian Mallow, (Abduttlon| 
Avicenne,) native of Asia, of rapid growth, and | 
having much the appearance of the cotton plant. | 

Wild Carrot, (Daucus Carota,) a native of Eu-| 
rope, and about one of the greatest curses that | 
can be inflicted on either gardener or farmer. | 
a is the parent of the carrot we use as a vege- 
table. 

Horse-weed, or Butter-weed, (Hrigeron Cana- 
dense,) a native of the United States, where it| 
has a universal hold of waste fields, and found | 
of all sizes—from 6 inches to 6 feet high. } 


Rag-weed—Bitter-weed,—(Amdbrosia latior,) 


| also a native of our own country, and takes pos- 


session of wheat-stubble fields, or wherever the 
land has been broken up by the plough. Some 
people are of opinion that the fibre of the stems 
might form good cordage. 

Cockle-bur or Clot-weed, (Xanthiwm strumari- 
um,) from Europe, and is found on open lots 
and farm-yards, forming broad patches, and 
being provided with sharp spines, is a nuisance 
wherever it makes its appearance. There is a 
second species which is still more thorny. 

Wild Chamomile, (Anthemis arvensis,) from Eu- 
rope. This is more troublesome to the gardener 
than the farmer. 

Beggar-ticks, (Bidens frondosa,) U.S., a very 
common and annoying weed; the seeds being 
provided with hooked awns, stick fast to a per- 
son’s clothes. 

Ox-Eye Daisy or Carolina Pink, (Leucanthe- 
mum vulgare), a native of Europe. Nothing in 
the shape of a weed could multiply or be so 
difficult to eradicate, as it appears to be at home 


| in all soils and situations; seeding freely, and 


being a perennial, it soon forms large patches, 
killing out grass and clover. 

Canada Thistle, (Cirsium arvense,) from Eu- 
rope, where it is one of the greatest curses to 
the agriculturist ; it has already made its appear- 
ance in Maryland—near Bebianese—4aa should 
be looked after, for as its roots penetrate deep 
in the ground, the only way to get rid of it is to. 
summer-fallow the land. The common lance- 
leaved thistle found by road-sides is more easy 
to conquer. 

Burdock, (Zappa major,) from Europe, to be 
found in waste places; the burs stick readily 
to the cluthes of any one that comes in contact 
with them. The root is said to possess medicinal 
qualities. 

Sow-Thistle, (Sonchus oleraceus,) from Europe, 

and isa very troublesome weed to gardeners, 
but, being an annual, is readily subdued. 

Common Mullein, (Verbascum Thapsus,) Eu- 
rope. This has become very extensively diffused 
all over the country, particularly where dry, 
| gravelly land prevails. 

Viper’s Bugloss, (Echiwm vulgare,) from Eu- 
| rope, and sometimes called “Blue Weed.” The 
| flowers are pretty, but the herb itself is much in 
the way of the cultivator. 

Field Bind-weed, (Convoloulus arvensis,) @ 
native of Europe, and already becoming trou- 
| blesome to the farmer. Being a perennial, very 
little chip of root readily springs up and forms a 

lant. 

. Jamestown Weed, (Datura Stramonium,) in- 

troduced; found in all open and waste places 
about towns; both herb and seeds are powerful 
narcotic poisons. 

Horse-Nettle, or Carolina Solanum, (Solanum 
Curoliniense), Southern States, and when once 
established is one of the most pernicious weeds 
we have. Fruit yellow; the stems and leaves 
beset with very sharp spines. 

Goose-foot or Lamb’s-quarters, (Chenopodium 
| album), from Europe, a strong erewing and 
troublesome weed in our gardens. The leaves 
are sometimes used as greens—like Spinach. 

Lady’s Thumb, or Spotted Knot-weed, (Po- 
lygonum Persicaria ,)from Europe, This, togeth- 
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er with a climbing species, which winds itself | go beyond our own native flora to find the neces- 


round the stems of corn and wheat, are both 
very troublesome to farmers and gardeners. 

Curled Dock, and Broad-leaved Dock, (Rumex 
crispus and R. obtusifolius), both natives of Eu- 
rope, and extensively naturalized on the grounds 
of all slovenly farmers and gardeners. 

Stinging Nettle, (Urtica dioica), native of 
Europe. "This pest does not interfere so much 
with cultivation, but presents itself more as a 
nuisance around the dwelling of the sloven, and 
knows how to take care of itself. 

Couch Grass, (7riticum repens), native of 
Europe, and the most obstinate enemy the culti- 
vator has to contend with; its creeping under- 
ground roots, when cut grow at every joint. It 
is a species of wheat, and the stems contain 
a good deal of sugar; cattle are very fond of it. 

ge ae grass—(Panicum sangus- 
nae). This is s great occupier of newly set 
lawns; is liable to choke out all other grasses, 
as it roots along on the surface, and is difficult 
to weed out. 

In our enumeration above of noxious plants, 
we have omitted many minor kinds that are 
troublesome to the cultivator—such as the 
Groundsel, the Annual Poa or dwarf meadow 
grass, &c., &c. As acure in keeping all such 
pests in subjection, use the cultivator and the 
hoe freely in order to prevent the annual kinds 
running to seed. Summer-fallowing the ground 
is the only way to get rid of the perennial sorts. 

. 





Good Roses. 
Mr. Meehan, after a walk through Miller & 
Hayes’ fine collection, decides that many of the 


new kinds do not prove as good as the old ones, | 


though some are decided additions. Of the 
Hybrid perpetuals, among the best, new or old, 
he noted the real rose-colored roses, Paul 
Neron, chiefly for its size, being here near five 
inches across; Madame George Schwarz, Edw. 
Morren. Madame la Baronne de Rothschild is a 
beautiful blush or “pale rose shaded with white.” 
Of violet purples Eugene Notting is charming. 
Purple rose—Jobn Hopper and Eugene Verdier. 
In crimson—Duc de Cazes, Mons. Boucarine and 
Frederick Bihovel were in excellent condition. 
Liquid Manare for Pot Plants. 
Continuous waterings, says Mr. Meehan, es- 
pecially when the pots are small, and the plants 
comparatively large, have a tendency to make 
the earth poor. An occasional watering with 
liquid manure is a benefit in such cases. 


but the kind is of no great moment. Do not 
make it strong. Use enough manure to make 
the water the color of weak tea. This is the 
best rule for making it that we can give. Only 
growing plants are benefitted by its use. 
Plants for Moist Places. 
Whoever is fortunate enough to possess wha! 
our English friends term “a bit of water,” says 
Mr. Hoopes in the Horticulturist, has an effective 
element of beauty, Which the larger portion of 
our finer places lack. Many a “pond-hole” or 
streamlet, looked upon as a nuisance by its 
owner, might, with a little good taste, be trans- 
f-rmed inte an attractive feature. We need not 





De- | 
cayed cow manure is excellent for the purpose, | 


sary material for decorating the margin of water, 

| or for forming what has been properly termed the 
|“bog-garden.” In the water itself may be grown, 
| with ligtle trouble, the Nymphea odorata, which 
|will abundantly repay us with its wealth of 
deliciously fragrant white flowers. Along the 
borders where the soil is wet the Side-Saddle 
| Flower, or Sarracenia purpurea, will always 
/prove an attractive object, with its broadly- 
Pwinged pitcher-shaped leaves and dark purple 
blooms. The rare Helonias bullata, with ita 
smooth, bright-green foliage and purple flowers, 
arranged in a dense raceme on a stem one or 
two feet high, is very beautiful. 

Even the common Arrow Head, (Sagittaria 
variabilis,) with its many unique and (attractive 
forms, is an excellent plant for the bog garden, 
thriving with very little care. These are only 
a few of the many interesting and valuable 
aquatic and sub-aquatic plants to be found in 
moist situations. 





-@e 


Infallible Mode of Increasing the Crop of 
Irish Potatoes. 


From one of our Canada exchanges, La Revue 
Agricole, an agricultural journal published in 
French, at St. Hyacinthe, Province of Quebec, 
we extract the following article under the above 
title. The translation for the Farmer has been 
made by cadet W. W. Briggs, of the Va. Military 
Institute: 

Four years ago, at the time of harvesting po- 
tatoes, | was walking in a little field of half an 
acre, planted with this tuber, when I perceived 
that upon some hills that I had marked, here and 

| there, and from which I had cut the flowers, as 

they made their appearance, the number of 
tubers yielded was much more considerable than 
from those which I had not removed the flowers. 
Profound and very serious reflections that I 
made upon the beautiful work of vegetation in 
general, induced me to think that this ought to 
be the case. 

Nature has but one end, said Ito myself many 
times ; if, then, I suppress the flowers upon the 

| vines, the tubers must necessarily increase either 
in size orinnumber. This first attempt, which 
I will call my first success, encouraged me to 
make an experiment more conclusive the follow- 
ing year. 

planted then, another piece of land, with 
much care, with Jrish potatoes of the same kind 
and of the same size. I watched with pleasure 
their growth. 

My ebject in planting the same variety was 
to obtain a similar growth, or very nearly so, in 
order that my experiment might be more con- 
clusive. 

I divided my field into four equal squares. I 
manured the first two, the one with farm-pen 
manure and the other with vegetable manure. I 
did not manure the other two squares. The 

| growth was very fine; the vines attained more 
‘than three feet in: height. When the flowers 
commenced to appear, I took care to remove all 
by cutting the stems five or six inches below the 
flower, and leaving always in each row, here and 
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there, two or three hills of potatoes upon which I | 
left the flowers. The difference was very ob- 
vious at the time of harvest. 

About the middle of October (for the field of | 
the experiment was not very early) I perceived | 
that the stems and leaves of the plants which | 
had not borne flowers were very vigorous, | 
whilst the others were yellow and completely | 
withered, and their fruit had almost attained its | 
full maturity. I dug them the last of October. | 
Below are the results that I obtained : 

I. For each of the two manured squares: 

Every hill which had not borne flowers yielded | 
from 24 to 30 lbs. of tubers of fine size, of which | 
some were larger than the fist. I did not find in | 
the hill scarcely any little tubers. 

Every hill on which I had left the flowers, and | 
by consequence the seed, gave only a small num- 
ber of tubers, whose size varied from that of a 
pullet’s egg to a walnut, and that of a filbert. | 
[he weight of the produce of each hill, includ- 
ing the little tubers, was not more than 7 or 8} 

bs. 

II. For each of the two squares net manured : | 

Every hill which had not borne flowers yielded | 
from 6 to 8 lbs. of tubers of good size, and I | 
found in each hill many more little tubers than | 
in the corresponding part that was manured, 

Every hill which had flowered, gave only some 
tubers from the size of a walnut to that of a| 
filbert. The medium weight from each hill va- | 
ried from 2 to 24 lbs. 

It appears then, without doubt, that the sup- 
pression of the flowers during growth increases 
considerably, and in an ascending progression 
extraordinary, the harvest of potatoes. 

From which I conclude that if in the years 
when the failure of the harvest of the cereals 
increases the price of wheat, and consequently 
of bread, we may experiment on a vast scale the 
fortunate and fruitful trials that I have made, and 
will again make, and from which we may draw 
good results, since my proceeding is quite prac- 
tical and inexpensive, as it can be done by chil- 
dren, who will make a play of it. The expense 
of labor in removing the flowers is thus covered, 
for I can affirm, without exaggeration, from four 
to five times, at least, increase of product will be 
obtained, either for home use or market sales. 

Note.—There is no signature to the above 
article, and the simple plan of increasing the | 
potato yield without expense, and to such an | 
extent, if true, will exercise an immense influence | 
on potato culture. French Canadians call the | 
Irish potato Pabdate, in lieu of Pomme de terre. 


Growing and Cooking Celery. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


In the last number of the American Farmer I 
notice an article from Mr. W. F. Massey, on the 
“Culture of Celery.” While I agree with him in 
part of his practice, I think he uses much more 
ground than is necessary, (five feet between the 
rows) and consequently more labor. I take but 
10 to 11 inches, and this I have followed for 
many years, and the celery raised has been con- 
sidered by my family and others equal, if not 
superior, to any in our markets. The plan is to 
lay out a bed of about 54 feet in width, good 
soil, and in good order, (as convenient to water as 





| yond this point. 


practicable, in case of a dry season) throw off 5 
to 6 inches of the earth from the surface, then 
cover the bottom with 3 to 4 inches of well-rot- 
ted manure; fork it in, so as to have it thoroughly 
mixed with 4 to 5 inches of the ground below, 
then return 3 to 4 inches thrown off the surface; 
lay the garden line on one side of the bed, and 
have a board of 5 feet in length, 10 to 12 inches 
in width, cut 10 notches on one side—6 inches 
apart for the plants,—this will give as many in a 
row as can be properly handled by one man on 


| each side of the bed, when the growth is sufficient 


to allow drawing the earth around the plants,— 
care being taken not to coverthe heart. For the 
purpose of hilling, two boards of 9 to 10 inches 
in width and 6 feet in length, with handle at 
each end—these are placed between the rows 
close to the planfs, filled up from earth outside 
of the bed, compressed, and allowed to remain 
until the plants are fit for another handling. In 
a good season this will require to be done four 
or five times. On the approach of heavy frosts 
cover up the bed with leaves, on which put corn 
stalks, tomato or bean vines, then bean poles, or 
anything to keep the leaves in their place. Dig 
the celery only when wanted for the table, and it 
will be as good for months as at first. At my 
table during the winter, and sometimes in the 
spring, itis an every-day dish, cooked and un- 
cooked—and no winter vegetable equal to the 
cooked. As some of your readers may desire to 
know the process, I will state it: ut off the 
unbleached part; take the bleached, cut it up in 
pieces about 2 inches long; parboil until tender, 
then stir in milk and butter, with salt and pepper 
to taste. M. 
Balto. Co., Md. 


2 
dl 





Alfalfa, or Lucerne. 


The Industrialist, published at the Kanzas 
Agricultural College, and edited by the Presi- 
dent and Faculty, gives the following on this 
plant : 

For stolidity, persistence and strict attention 
to business, commend us to the plant called alfal- 
fa. Neither drought, chinch bugs nor grasshop- 
pers seem to disturb its serenity. e have 
14 acres upon the college farm that was seeded 
April 8, 1875, to alfalfa. To-day, June 7th, the 
ground is completely occupied with a dense, even 
growth of this valuable forage. From this mass 
we have selected plants that measured sixteen 
inches above ground. The roots broke off at ten 
inches, and doubtless extended several inches be- 
If alfalfa keeps its good name 
during the coming season, many acres will be 
sended in this vicinity in 1876. Who knows 
but what the introduction of alfalfa may mark 
the turning point in our agriculture, just as the 
introduction of clover and turnips one hundred 
and fifty years ago, marked a new era in. the 
agriculture of Great Britain ? 


We wonder what is the experience with it at 
our “Model Farm” in Prince George’s. 
— e+ — pisdidiidhatste 
THe BERKELEY (W. Va.) Farr will be held 


frem 7th to 10th September, at Martinsburg, and 
it is expected this year tc be unusually attractive. 
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| to cut and haul a sufficient quantity of limestone 


[the limestone and kiln are on the farm] to make 


| 1,000 bushels of lime, to burn and put out and 


spread the same on the land within the aforesaid 
term of one year from the date above first writ- 
ten. The said E. B. further agrees to cut, make 


| and haul and put upa sufficient quantity of rails, 


[from wood on the farm] to repair and put in 
good order the fences around and on said farm, 
within the aforesaid term of one year from the 


| date above first written, at his, the said E. B.’s 


expense; he is to cut and clear off the bushes and 


| briars and undergrowth of all the fence rows at 


proper seasons of the year; to pick up and haul 
all the loose stone from the surface of the fields, 
and place them in the gullies to prevent washing 


| of the land; to grub out the weed known as 


hlue devil, destroying the same in time that the 
ground may not be seeded from it; to sow a suf- 
ficient quantity of clover and timothy seed, 
whenever he may sow oats and wheat on any 
part of the said farm ; also, the said E. B. agrees 
to givethe said M. I. one-half of the products of 
the orchard on said farm, that is to say, one-half 
of the cider and one-half of the apples; the 
cider to be delivered at the press at the said 
E. B.’s expense, and the apples to be gathered 
and delivered in the orchard, at the said E. B.’s 
expense. 

All the wheat and other straw, except rye 


| straw that may be raised on said farm, all the 


corn fodder, corn husks, &c., shall be fed on the 


| said farm and converted into manure for the use 


Our correspondent, Mr. Gilmer, of Va.,in our 
August No. calls upon us, or any of our readers, 
for a copy of an agreement between land-owner 
and tenant, suitable for the new condition of 
things which it is expected to inaugurate by the 
influx of immigrants to the Southern States.— 
We do not know whether the contracts generally 
in operation here would be suitable for his and 
other States, but the general ideas may be altered 
and improved upon to suit the varying circum- 
stances ofeach locality. Accordingly we present 
the outlines of a lease, which has been used for 
many years on a grain and hay farm in this State, 
and renewed annually. At the same time we 
hope that any of our friends who may have a 
better one, will furnish us with a copy. 


LEASE.—“This agreement made this first day 
of March, I875, by M.L., of the first part, and 
E. B., of the second part, both of Baltimore 
connty, Md., to wit: The said M. 1. agrees that 
the said E. B. may have the farm, known by the 
name of ——, to cultivate on the following terms: 
The said M. I. grants to the said E. B. the privi- 
lege to cut old and declining wood, as fuel for 
his own immediate family’s use; the said E. B. 
is not to sub-rent the dwelling house on said —— 
farm, for the term of one year from the date 
above, to any person or persons; the said E. B. 
agrees to pay the said M. I. $—— in law- 
ful current money, of which one-half is to be 
paid the 1st of September, 1875, six months 
after the date above written, the other half to be 
paid the 1st day of March, 1876, twelve months 





after the day above written ; the said E. B. agrees 


| of said farm. 


For the faithful compliance with this agree- 
ment, each party binds himself under a penalty 
of $ (the amount of the yearly rent) as liqui- 
dated damages. Witness the hands and seals of 
said parties hereto, the date and year above 
written.” 


The farm is one of about 150 acres, of medium 
quality land,—40 to 50 acres in woed. 

Another lease of a farm of the same size and 
quantity of arable land, of equal or better qual- 
ity, is rented on shares on the following terms: 


The tenant is to give one-half of all the crops 
raised except the garden, the stock, poultry, &c.; 
one-half of the orchard product, delivered on the 
farm. The land-owner furnishes one-half the 
seed of the crops, and the tenant delivers the 
said owner’s share at the nearest market, or on 
the cars free of expense to thé landlord. The 
tenant to furnish all the labor and implements, 
and to keep the fencing in good order, and the 
farm to be managed so as to be kept in good 
condition. Any fertilizers not raised on the farm, 
if used, to be paid for conjointly by both parties, 
or as may be agreed on between them. 

If the landlord furnishes the stock and imple- 
ments, and the half or two-thirds of the seed, he, 
in addition to the other terms named, receives 
two-thirds of the produce. 


— 


Tue NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 
wil] be held at Cincinnati, Sept. 22 to 24, and 
will be devoted mainly to discussions on various 
subjects connected with agriculture, by repre- 
sentative men from the North, South, East and 
West. . 
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Queen Anne’s Co., (Md.) Agricultural 
Society. 


We had the pleasure of meeting on the 13th 
ultimo, at the farm of Mr. Edw. B. Emory, the 
members of this association. The demands of 
the season prevented a full attendance, some 
being engaged with their peaches, others in 
threshing wheat, &c.,so that the usual discus- 
sion of some farm topic was not gone into. The 
customary tour of inspection of the host’s farm 
was made, and things were found in good 
condition as to thrift and neatness. A good 
looking though not large herd of short-herns is 
kept, and some sheep which the owner finds 
profitable. Some young horses and colts were 
admired by all. 


We regard Mr. Emory as one of the most | 


promiging young farmers in our State. Well 
educated generally, and especially in his pro- 
fession; enthusiastic as regards the capabilities 
of agricultural development in Maryland; 
inheriting the prestige and the knack of success, 


he has succeeded.in bringing up a very badly | 


run-down farm, to a very gratifying state of 
improvement; as evidenced by the fact that 
the first two crops of wheat raised by him on 
it averaged only five bushels to the acre, whilst 
his last crop yielded twenty-two bushels. If 
our State had a score of young farmers in every 
county as energetic, intelligent and _ public- 
spirited as Mr. Emory, it would not take many 
years to restore her to her former agricultural 
prosperity. 

It may not be vut of place here to say that Mr. 
E. was at one time a student at our State 
Agricultural College, but that finding it entirely 
impossible to receive there the kind of instruc- 
tion desired, he placed himself under the tuition of 
Prof. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, and 
he attributes much of his success to his knowl- 
edge of agricultural chemistry acquired from 
that distinguished teacher. 


Bulbs fer Fall Planting. 

The old-established house of Sam’] Feast & 
Sons announces elsewhere in this No. the arrival 
of a choice lot of all kinds of these by direct 
importation. 


Mr. John Saul, of Washington, and Mr. James | 
Vicks, of Rochester, N. Y., also advertise them | 


in our columns. 


College. 


Since our last No. was issued, we have been 

informed that after the election of Captain Par- 
ker to the presidency was effected, Mr. J. How- 
ard McHenry submitted to the Board a resolu- 
tion rescinding the authority previously given 
| the faculty of the college to receive for special 
instruction students from other states than 
Maryland, it being by virtue of this authority 
that the preparation of young men for the 
naval and military academies was undertaken, 
and the “new chair” of “nautical science” estab- 
lished. 

Mr. James T. Earle, in a lengthy and eloquent 
speech, opposed Mr. McHenry’s resolution and 
secured its defeat. Mr. E. is reported to have 
| said that the State ought to be proud of an in- 
| stitution by whose agency young men would be 
| qualified to enter West Point and Annapolis; 
| and that it was worth all the money, and more, 
| that the State spent to secure that object. 

It is not therefore beyond the limits of possi- 
bility the college inland ice-pond may yet, as 
Mr. Davis said, “be converted into a bay in which 
to teach ‘navigation and marine enginery, and all 
matters pertaining to the proper construction, 
equipment, and sailing of vessels.’ ” 


The Weather. 


We need not tell our readers in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, that we have had from the 15th of 
‘July, to 24th August, an almost interminable 
| season of rain, there being but two or three days 
| between those periods in which it failed to rain. 
|In some sections it has tended to injure the 
growing crops, particularly corn and tobacco, 
| both materially, but it has at the same time had 
|a very excellent effect upon the growing grass. 
| Those who were unable to get their oats and 
| hay saved in good time, have suffered very 
|much damage by the wet weather. 
Plowing for the fall sowing of wheat and rye, 
has also been much retarded, and this month all 
| the energies of the farmer will be brought into 
| requisition, to get these small grain crops in in 
| proper time. 


| “ACIDENTS, EMERGENCIES AND Porsons,” and 
|“Care of the Sick,” are two handsome little 


| hand-books containing plain directions for use 


CATALOGUE OF ORAMENTAL TREES, &c., for | by non-professionals, and especially handy and 


1875, of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y. A new edition of this work, enlarged and 
improved, is received. It ought to be in the 
hands of every planter and lover of trees. 


likely to be useful in the country, where in many 
cases the physician is remote. Both will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to the 


| Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
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Maryland Agricultural College. | Live Stock Exportations To ENGLAND.— 
| The London Central News Agency, of August 
25, announces that “a meeting was held here 
to-day to discuss the causes of the high prices of 
meat. A resolution was adopted protesting 


’ : against restrictions on the importation of foreign 
cost, the education best suited to them as future | oY P 4 


. . - d a 
citizens and landholders.”” The terms are $200 | cattle. An —e bey 7 mo - b Ales nm 
a year for students from Maryland, and $250 for supply of live cattle from the —s 4 
ittindiueeh eteaininaien 4 ‘ | meet the wants of the English market.” The 


, ignifle i high price of breed- 
A circular, signed by president Parker, of | significance of the perros sp ted by thi 
which we have a copy, merely announces the | "8 animals, for beef, may qstama aratiny dice 
opening on the date named, “with a compe: | movement. Meats must continue to rise, and 
tent corps ye“ SS are, oa farmers and breeders should take note thereof 
not named. No details are given as to the| a Svek enuetiinaie. 
curriculum adopted, except that there will be | and govern themse roe ene y 
= a! Sciene of eeeeen + ogee a | Tue Screntiric FaRMER is a new laborer in 
atural Science as is found in the best schools é : ‘ : 
of applied science; and the utmost care will be | the field of agricultural journalism, which, to 
taken to make students masters of their own | judge from the numbers already issued, will very 
language and acquainted with its literature;” | effectively perform the work it finds to dg. Pub- 
and that “Agriculture being the leading feature ji,),eq at Amherst, the seat of the Massachusetts 


of the College, there will be, besides the daily | : ane : eal 
instructions in the Class-Room and on the Farm, | 4gticultural College, it will have the active co 


Public Lectures twice a month, by non-Resi- | operation of the professors of that institution, 
dent Lecturers, on specialties in Agricultureand and this aid may be reasonably looked to as 
Horticulture. | furnishing the most acceptable material on all 


No allusion is made either in the circular or | : : ‘cul 
newspaper advertisements to the famous “Nau- | 8Ubjects where science bears upon agriculture. 


tical School” of the College. | The subscription is $1 a year. 


The daily papers contain advertisements of 
the opening on the 20th instant of the full term 
of this institution, whose aim they state “is to 
offer the young men of Maryland, at moderate 


English Agricultural Fairs. | 


We are indebted to Dr. Geo. W. Andrews, of | 


Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


By the politeness of the Rector, Dr. Black, we 


this city, for regular supplies of the leading pa-| have the catalogue of the officers and students uf 
pers published in the agricultural districts of | this institution, which on the 16th ulto. entered 
England. In some of the latest, from Shropshire | upon its fourth session. The last scholastic year 
and Herfordshire, we have extended accounts of | the students numbered 222; the previous one 


the Fairs held in those shires this summer, which | 
are of much interest. The account of that in 
Shropshire embraces many columns of solid mat- | 
ter descriptive of the animals, machinery, &c., of | 
great interest, embracing also a vast number of | 
engravings of implements, some of which appear 
to be of recent invention and introduction, and 
reported upon as of great merit. We may pos- 
sibly transfer some of these to our pages, and in 
the meantime we would advise our agricultural 
implement makers to examine these descriptions, 
which they may do at the American Farmer 
office. 


County Fairs in Maryland. 


Tue Montcomery Co. Farr will be held on | 


September 8th, 9th and 10th, at Rockville. Jas. | 
H. Williams, Esq., of Va., will deliver an ad- 
dress. 

THe Wasntneton County AGRICULTURAL | 
Socrety will hold its Fair on the 15th, 16th and | 
17th inst., at Hagerstown. 

THe HarrorD Co. Exnrsirion will be held | 
at Belair, Oct. 12th to 15th. 

Tus Kent Co. Farr will be held Sept. 28th, | 
29th and 30th, at Worton. | 


197, and the first year 132. 

The College owns an experimental farm of 
about 825 acres, of great beauty and fertility, 
which has been well equipped, and on which the 
students in the agricultural department are 
taught, practically, the most approved methods 
of cultivation, under the direction of the pro- 
fessor of agriculture. 

In the mechanical department, a large work- 
shop is supplied with steam-power, machinery of 
various kinds, a good stock of tools, printing 
presses, telegraph apparatus, &c. 

The expenses of « student here will vary per 
year from $153.50 to $226; and, by a system of 
compensation for extra labor performed on the 
farm and in the shops, these charges may be con- 


| siderably reduced. 


The Tobacco Crop. 
The Marlboro’ (Md.) Gazette says that the early 


| promise of a large tobacco crop will not be ful- 
| filled in Maryland. 


The plants on low and light 
tands were drowned or scalded, and most of the 
latter planting could not be worked on account 
of the wet weather, and has consequently been 


overrun with grass. This state of things, and 
the injury to the crop in Ohio, has tended to 
strengthen prices in the Baltimore market. 
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Meeting of Maryland Tobaceceo-Growers. 


A meeting of the tobacco-growers of the State 
was held in Baltimore, on the 17th ultimo,—Dr. 


Frank Hall, of Prince George’s county, presid- 
ing, and Thos. Welsh, ayy Resolutions 
were adopted calling upon the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of the tobacco-growing counties of the 
State, to petition the next General Assembly of 
Maryland to abolish the present system of in- 
spection of tobacco, and, in lieu thereof, enact a 
law authorizing private inspection ; that the to- 
bacco warehouses be rented at public auction to | 
the highest responsible bidder for the inspection | 
and storage of tobacco ; that the renters of the | 
warehouses be required by law to give proper 

bonds for the faithful performance of their | 
duties, and that the private inspectors be author- | 
ized by proper license from the State. Also ask- | 
ing the Legislature to sell the sites of the burned | 
warehouses Nos. 1 and 2, foot of Frederick | 
street, and to rebuild the same, one at Canton | 
and the other at Locust Point. It was urged at | 
the meeting that the removal of the warehouses | 
to Canton or some deep water point was a ne- | 
cessity. It was contended that this would cause 

a great saving to the producers, and as the 

money with which the tobacco houses had been | 
purchased belonged to the tobacco-growing in- 

terest, the State ought to pay heed to their opin- 

ions in that respect. 





THE MARYLAND STaTE SHow will open at 
Pimlico, near Baltimore, on September 14, and 
continue four days. | 

THe SHENANDOAH VALLEY AGRICULTURAL 
Socrery or VA. will hold their fair at Winches- | 
ter on the same days. 

THE PENINSULA AGRICULTURAL AND Pomo- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION will hold its exhibition at 
Middletown, Delaware, October 6,7 and 8. | 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








R. W. L. Rasin—Fertilizers. 
Walton, Whann & Co.—Raw-Bone Superphosphate. 
Andrew Coe.—Superphoephate. 
E. G. Kdwards & Co.—Notice to Growers of Wheat. 
J. W. Wilson & Son—Mill Work, Lumber, &c. 
S. Cottingnam, Jr. & Co.—Bickford & Huffman Drill. 
Jas. Vick—Bulbs and Flowers. 
R, G. Hanford—Pear Trees for the Million. 
Eliwanger & Bart y—Trees. 
John Saul—Trees, Bulbs. Plants, &c. 
Newnan & Swann—Furniture, Mattresses, &c. 
J. H. Hetill—Savannah Morning News. 
é Branson a a Resiechi 
erseys, thdowns res. 
ay oe other Plants. 
é& Co. ch Bulbs. 
‘White horn Fowles. 
‘east & Sons.—Dutch Bulbs. 
'm. D. Brackenridge.—Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Plants, &c. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co.—Organs. 
Jno. C. Hachtel & Co.—Fertilizers. 
N. £. Berry.—Poudrette 
C. W. Slajle.—Fultz Wheat. . 


FULTZ SEED WHEAT. 


We receive direct from Pennsylvania this cele- | 
brated prolific smooth-head RED 
Averages 40 bus. to the acre. For sale b 
Cc. W. SLAGLE co. 
118 North Street. 








| (Cecil Co.) $26@ 


Crowpep Ovr.—Our report of the Potomac 
Fruit-Growers’ meetings for July and August is 
in type, but is unavoidably left over till our next 
issue. 





_°@- 


Baltimore Markets, August 28. 


The quotations below are wholesale prices. 


Breadst uffs-- Flour.— Market dull and receipts light. 
We quote Howard Street Super, $4.75@5.50; do. Extra 
common to fair, $5.75@6; do. good to choice, $6. 
6.50; do. Family. $6.62 to $7; Ohio and Indiana Super, 

4.75@5.25; do. Extra, $5. .25; do. Family, $6. 

15; ity Mills Super, $4.75@5.f0; do. Extra, $6.75@7; 
do. Rio brands do., $7.25@7.50; City Fancy brands, $9; 
Fine flour, $4.25@4.75; Rye flour, $5.25@5.75; Corn Mea), 
= $4:25; Western, $4. 

heat.—Receipts not heavy, buta very large pro- 
portion of tough grain coming in. We quote Southern 
red, good to prime, 138@142 cents; do. amber, 145@150 
cents; do. white, 125@140 cents; Penna. red, 1 144 
cents; do. white, 120@145 cents; Western, No. 2 amber 
and red, 145 cents. 

Corn,— Market quiet andeteady. We quote Southern 
white, 89@90 cents; do. yellow, 84 cents; Western mixed, 
824 cents. 

Onts.— Receipts heavy, with much new grain out of 
cendition. We quote good new Western at 53 cents; in- 
ferior do., 47 cents; Southern, inferior to good, 
cents; old bright Western, 70 cents. 

Rye.— Quiet, with sales of damp to prime from 90 to 
120 cents. 

Cotton.— Quiet but firm. Stock on hand very light. 
We quote Middling 144 @14X cents: low middling, 14 
@14% aso: geet ordinary, 13% @13%. 

Hay and Straw.—Old scarce. New coming in 
slowly. We quote new Timothy, baled, $ 26; old do., 
28. New mixed, $20@23. ew Clover, 
$18@20 ¥ ton; Wheat Straw, $8@9; Oat do., $11@12; 
Rye, $16 ? ton. 

Live Stock.— Beef Cattle.— Best on eale, 64 @7 cte.; 
generally rated first-class, 44%@6% cents; medinm or 
rood fair quality, 3%@4X cents; thin Steers, Oxen and 
Sows, 2% @3% cents; Milch Cows, $35@40. 

Hogs.—Light supply and best grades in demand, and 
common ones hard to sell. Wequote best hogs, 11@ 


| 114 cents; common lots, 10@10% cents, net. 


Sheep-.—Large receipts of common stock sheep. 
Lambs are dull at $1.60@4.00 a head. We — shee 
at 4@5% cents, gross. Stock —T $2-5@ 15 ® head. 

Provisions.—Fairly active. Bulk Suoulders, 9% 
cents ; clear-rib Sides, 1244@12% cents; Bacon Shoulders 
10@10% ; do. clear-rib Sides, 134@14 cents: Hams, 1 
15% cente; Lard, 15%@17 cents; Mess Pork, $22.50. 
Butter.—Receipts small. New York State choice extra 
fine, 32@35 cente; Glades, do cents ; Weet Va., 
21@23 cents. Cheese.—New York State, choice to fancy, 


| 124@18 cents; good to prime, 11@12 cents; Western 


fine, 11@11 cents. ggs.—17 cents for prime lote. 
Salt.—Liverpool, Ground Alum, $1.156@1.26; Fine, 
$2.10@2.20 ¥ sack. Turks Island, ¥ bushel, 0 cts. 
Seeds.—Stocke of all light. Timothy old, $3.25 ¥ 
bushel; new crop, $3.37@3.50 ¥ bushel; Clover, $9.00 
for choice Ohio; Orchard grass, scarce at $3.00; new 
- largely destroyed by wet weather. 
obacco,.— Maryland steady with good demand from 
shippers. Virginia and Kentucky, dull and stocks 
light. Ohio qniet. We quote, Maryland frosted, 


| @7.00; sound to good common, $7.50@9.00; midd in " 
} SOF Fanc $15.00 


9 11; good to fine red, $11. 1 
@20.00. Virginia, common and 
common to medium leaf, fides 


— ; selections, $17.0 50@ 


“Woel.—Receipts light; tub-washed, 46@48 cents; un- 
washed, 32@35 cents. 


* 


From the Monroe (Forsyth, Ga.,) Advertiser. 


Tue Savannan News.—We again feel called upon to in 
vite the attention of our readers to this meritorious jour- 
nal, the Daily and Weekly iesues of which have so rapidly 
reached every section of the State, within the last few 
years,—that the News has become a household word in 
Georgia. The enterprise of the publieher, and industry 
and ability of the editorial corps, has made the News 
what it is—a first-class journal; and there is every aseur- 
ance that it will continue in the same proud career. We 
cordially commend it to the favorable consideration of all 
who desire tu secure a live metropolitan Lewspaper. 
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TREES! TREES !! 


The Largest and most Complete Stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the U.S. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Cata- 
logues sent as follows: No. 1—Fruite, 10¢c. No. 
2—Ornamental Trees. new ed, with colered plate, 25c. 
No. 3—Greenheuse Plants, foe. No. 4—Wholesale, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


8-2t 





EAR-TREES FOR THE MILLION.—Largest 
stock in the West; extra quality; packed to go 
safely any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
low by hundred orthousand. A full assortment of other 
fran shrubs, plants, etc. Send list of wants for prices. 
"HANFO RD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 








FOR THE HOUSE 


THE AUTUMN No. or VICK’S FLORAL GUIDEs 
containing descriptions of Hyacinths. Tulips, Lilies. and 
Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and for 
Winter Flowers in the House—just published, and sent 


Address, 
8-2t JAMES VICE, Bochester, N. Y. 


POUDRETTE. 


As agent for the Health Department of Baltimore City, 
I offer for sale Poudrette manufactured from night-soil 
and ashes, rich in phosphate, ammonia and all other 
alkaline salts, at $15 per ten of 2,000 pounds,—containing 
in each ton (as per analysis) 36.04 pounds of ammonia, 
105.33 phoaphate of lime, and 16.08 potash and soda. It 
will be packed in barrels and delivered free of cartage 
within the city limits, upon orders of any quantity not 
| less thanaton. The increased orders from those who 
| have tested this fertilizer upon crops, ® its’ best recom- 
N. E. BERRY 


mendation. . E. ° 
81-2t No. 10 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


‘WHITE LEGHORNS, 


A meee Ki IF ORDERED NOW. I WILL SHIP 
PAIRS AT $4.00, OR TRIOS AT $5.00 
| ALSO, A FINE LOT OF LIGHT AND DARK BRAH- 
MAS, BUFF AND PARTRIGE COCHINS, WHITE 
AND BRONZE TURKEYs. Address, 


W. A. MYERS, New Oxford, Pa. 








sep 





RANSONKNITTER 


Frice $20 


A MARVEL of simplicity and durability. Knits a 
stocking, heel and toe ons lete without a seam, in six 





to ten minutes. Knits Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 


‘| dren's Stockjngs. Leggings, Scarfs, Tidies, Fringe, and 


all kinds of Fancy Work. Agents wanted. Circulars 
free. Hawley & Branson, 235 N. 8th St. Phila. s-3m 


GEG FnMM as 


Ga. Daily, $ $2 per annum. 
Savertioete desirin. ‘7 customers in these States, should 
use its columns. 


t is the best paper in the Southeast, 
cimén copies sent on receipt of 5 cents. 





Parties wanting informa- 
tion about Georgia or Flor- 





English Fairs—Live Stock Exportations— 
Tobacco Crop . 


eee eer eee eeeeee 


Address, J. 
. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 
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" STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


SAUL'S NURSERIES, 


Two acres of “ Monieeh' of the West” Straw- Washington, D. C. 


berry Plants—the finest Strawberry in Cultiva- 


tion—at $150 pet 100, $10 per 1,000, $75 per |, The undersigned offers a fine stock of the fol- 


10,000; also, all the mewer an older varieties at 


lowest Tates. 


NEW P PEARS--Souvenirs du Gongpess, Beurre 


A tion, Pit 
BRANDYWINE and HERSTINE RASP-|" NEW PEACHES Early, Dag 


BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBER- 
RIES, CURRANTS, ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


NEW PEACHES. —Early Beatrice, Earl 
Louisa, Early Rivers, Early Alexander, &c., wit 


lecti 
BRANDT, CORNUGOPIA, MARTHA, IVES, |" GRoie Tene oes raised by T. Rivers. 


CONCORD;and other Grape Vines. 


FRUIT TREES.—An extensive stock of well 
grown Trees: Pears—Standard and Dwarfs of 


Add L extra sizes, a heavy stock; Apple, Cherry, Plum 
ey J. COOK, Apricot, &e.; Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &. . 
8-3t Carroll, Balto, Co. Md.| EVERGREENS.—Small sizes, suitable for 









SUI GENERIS. 


HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <its- UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and exéellence by afiy othérs, Awarded 


THAAD AUGHIST MMDALS 


oo DIPLOMA OF HONOR, «= 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


iris ever awarded any medal 
ON in —pud or Sou o eo such cqupordl- 
as to Command a wide sale there. 
ALWAY awarded Lamang premiums at Indus- 
—_ Ae et in America as well as 
reds there have not. been six in 
aly eds Guy bdur oh organs have been preferred. 
peso’ by Bminent Masicians, in both 
mispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
Thousahd (sent free). 
on having ® Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any vo BO Dealers get LARGER COM- 


cogs, ond Sor this 
—- Sor 0 he ee safer tan, os 


New Sitar Ex 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN =: 

EASY, PAYMENTS. Sy srs 
GATALOGUES s.r 


ware, NEW YORK; & 
yr i Be. wOHICAGO. 


Nurserymen, as well as larger stock, in great 


variety. 
DUTCH BULBS. 


A large importation direct from the leading 
growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs—Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Tulips, &e. 

New and Rare Greenhouse Plants, for winter 
blooming. New Clematises—a fine collection ; 
New Wisterias; New Rose—Duchess of Edin- 
burgh—at reduced rates. 

ew and scarce Roses—a large stock—grown 
in 4 and 5 inch pots; prices low. 
Primula Japonica, strong, in 5-inch pots. 
{a¥~Catalogues mailed to applicants, 


JSONHOMN SAUL, 
$-3t Washington City, D. C. 


Jerseys, Southdowns and Berkshires. 


T offer for sale, very low, 
JERSEY CATTLE, both sexes, different ages, 
and Calves. 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP—About sixty-five 
full-blood and grade Ewes, from 1 to 3 years old, 
and several Bucks. 
One very fine 2-year old full-blood BERK- 
SHIRE SOW, supposed to be in pig. 


(Stock delivered free of charge in Suffolk 


or Norfolk. 

c. L. UPSHUR, 
Redcliffe Stock Farm, 
It CHUCKATUCK, NANSEMOND CO., VA. 


NEWNAN & SWANN, 


FURNITURE, CHAIRS, MATTRESSES, 


Warevoumns {190 Xn stret, an 


(Next Door to No. 6 Engine House,) 
8-y BALTIMORE, MD. 


IMPORTED 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Our new descriptive priced Cotelonerot of ad is fends 
for mailing. 


8-2t No. 15 Joun ore _ ak. 

















5 y) Per Day at home. Terms free, Address 
to G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. [fe-ly 
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DUTGH BULBS. 
HY ACINTHS, ° TULIPS, &e. 


Just imported by steamer Braunschweig, from Holland, a choice lot of Double 
and Single HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, &c. Best selected varieties for 
sale in lurge or small quantities by 


SAM’L PEAST & SONS, 


sep-tf sso NWN. Charles street. 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
~ Lumber Dealers, 

















Frames, Sash, ilies, ‘Bae. ~ pe sidings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 


RE And Building Materials Generally, 
Mer (fice, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Eutaw, 


Factory, cor. S$, Eutaw and Gross Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY , DIRECT OF : THE MANUFACTU RERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT- sep-ly 


WHEAT SEEDING, 1875. 


—~< ++ + 


EL 2. CRD DE Kn? SS 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Pure Dissolved Bone ana Tobacco Fertilizer, 


MEXICAN CGCUANO AA---360. 
ORCHILLA CUANO AA, 


Rick it Bone Phosphate and Alkaline Salts,—$30. 


BONE MEAL,” BONE DUST, 


And Genuine Leopoldshafl Kainit, Sulphuric Acid ‘and Fertilizing 
Materials generally. 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & C0. 14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
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ATTEN TION, WHEATGROWERS. 
WELANN’S 


RAW BONG SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTON, WHANN & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


In the cultureof Wheat, true economy implies the use of such Manures as produce the greatest 
yield, and, at the*same time, leave the land in the best condition for Grass. 


WHANN'S RAW BONE SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


Is extensively used on this important crop for the reason that it fulfills these eonditions,—the 
Grass often paying for the Fertilizer, leaving the increased yield of Wheat clear profit, 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 


AND AT OUR STORES— 


No. 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. || 203 W. Front St., Wilmington, Del. 


FAL, 1875. 
Notice to the Growers of Wheat and other Fall Crops. 


H DW AR DS’ 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


THE BEST FERTILIZER MADE, 


This celebrated Fertilizer is again offered to the Fanmers Of Maryland and surrounding States. 
It has maintained s high reputation for past four seasdrs, and when used according to directions 
in our Phosphate-Book, mever® fails to produce large crops on the very poorest Land. It is un- 
equalled by any Fertilizer made, and is in fine condition for drilling in with Wheat and Rye. 














PUT UP IN 10 BAGS TO THE TON, OF 2,000 POUNDS 


Bee” Address, or call and see us before you buy your Fertilizers this fall for Wheat. 


For Sale by Dealers in Fertilizers Everywhere. 


Ez. GC. EDWARDS & CO. 


Manufaéturers of Edwards’ Super- Phosphate, 


Office, No. 72 South Charles Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md 
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| FALL OF 19876.) 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 





ORNAMENTAL, FRUI T TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite cae attention of PL ANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to our selection of the following: 
onere 7 © = DWARF PEARS. 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts Pian 2 + of them in 
a beari PPLES—Standard and Ty ERRIES-—Standard and Dwarf CHES, 


PLUM ‘CRAB ‘APPLES. MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety, See 
with nepwoved t= m - Smal) Fruits. 


AMENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
by most extensive varlety in Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
6,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 


SPECIAL: § 2-000 Aquilegia Chrysantha, t Rocky cc Long-Spurred 
11,500 Aquilegia ya olumbines. 
2" Catalogues forwarded o on application. Orders by Mail pro mgtly Sabeabes to; all goods delivered in Balti- 


= free of charge. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


B. M. RHODES & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Orchilla and Curacoa Guano, AA. 
SOLUBLE AMMONIATED SOUTH SEA GUANO. 


82 SOUTH STREET, 
_ | BALTIMORE. 


HULL, MATTHEWS & CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Hees and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED and SEEDS. 


Special attention given to Green Fruits in season. Consignments Solicited.. 
AGENTS FOR 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 


__je-ly 100 S. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


: B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS, 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received, a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS. made and 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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COE’s 


Ammoniated 


BONK PHOSPHATE. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 








AND HAS SUSTAINED ITS HIGH REPUTATION FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


TESTIMONIA1:s. 


Farm_ez, Kent Co.. Mp., Aug. 3d, 1875. 

ANDREW Cok, Esq.; Dear Sir—I purchased, last fall, 
two tons of your phosphate, for the purpose of testing 
it with other brands. Being anexpecte W called from 
home about the time for seeding wheat, | directed my 
men to drill it in with the wheat at the rate of two hun- 
dred tbs. per acre. On my return I found they had ap- 
plied it at the rate of one hundred fhs., instead of two 
or more, as directed. Asa portion of the field where ap- 
plied was very poor, I imagined that so light an applica- 
tion was money wasted ; buton harvesting my wheat on 
that portion, I found a very a stand of wheat, about 
18 or 20 bushels per acre, where, if no fertilizer had been 
used, I am satisfied I should not have had more than 6 or 
8 bushels. Lremain, yours respectfully, T.A. HULME. 


Broap Necw, Kent Co., Aug. 7, 1875. 

AnpREew Coz, Esq.: Dear Sir—Yours of July 6th 
came to hand ata time when it wae impossible for me 
to comply with your request. Since that I have threshed 
my wheat, and find the result from the four tone of your 
Phosphate highly flattering, and that it excels Turner's 
Exceisior (equal number of pounds applied per acre) and 
Bone Meal, where 500 pounds was ap 
pounds of Coe’s, in the yield of grain. I applied Coe’s 
on the poorest land on the farm, Turner’s and the Bone 
Meal on much better Jand, still the yield was greatly in 
favor of Coe’s. Yours respectfully, W.J. VANNORT. 


LETTER FROM COL. R. B. COLEMAN, PROPRIETOR 
OF THE CARROLLTON HOTEL. 
BALTIMORE, Ang. 10th, 1875. 
ANDREW Cos, Esq.: Dear Sir—I used your Phosphate 
a qette and also this year, and found it a very superior 
article. 
I asked my farmer this morning whit I should say 
about it. He said I could ae you the very best recom- 
mendation of its merite. shall want some more this 


fall for my fall crops. Iam, truly yours, 
R, B. COLEMAN, 


LETTER FROM DR. THOMAS C. PRICE, CHAIRMAN 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHARLES COUNTY 
GRANGE, 

Cross Roaps, CHarRLEs Country, at 
July 28th, . 
ANDREW Cor, Esq., Battimorng, Mv.: Dear Sir—I 
used your Phosphate on my wheat last fall, three hun- 
dred tbs. to the acre in drill, from which I made a good 
and satisfactory crop. My experience is to i ed a 
liberal dressing of fertilizers for a paying result. ork 
less land and manure more liberally. his, with good 
cultivation, will give ue remunerative crops, and perma- 
nently improve our land, | py we invariably apply 
clover and other grass seed also liberally. I used your 
Phosphate on corn this season, which ira finely. 
Respectfully, THOMAS C. PRICE, M. D. 


ied per acre to 200 | 


Va., GLoucEsTER, Co.) 
July 2th, 1875. 4 
MR. ANDREW CoE: Dear Sir—1 would state that 1 
used your Phosphate last spring by the side of J. J. 
| Turner's, and the otrentnge of yours over Turner's was 
| so decided that I would like to use yours altogether. [ 
shal] want four or five tons for my wheat thie fal). 
Yours, respectfully, M. R. SMIT 


GLovcEsTER C. H., 


| LETTER FROM DR. R. H. STUART, MasTeR GRANGE. 


HaMPsTEaD, King GEORGE Co., oad 
July 29th, 1875. 

_ ANDREW Cog, Esq., BaLttruoreE, Mpv.: Dear Sir— 
Yours of the 5th instant has not been answered. I am 
well satisfied with your Ammoniated Bone Phosphate 
which 1 ueed on my wheat last fall; the yield is very 
fine and the quality No.1. I shall want more this fall. 

Youre, very truly, R. H. STUART. 


GREENWOOD FARM, NEAR Savage. 
Howarp Co., MD., Aug. 4, 1875. 

Mr. ANDREW Coz: Dear Sir—In compliance with 
your request to inform y<u of the effeet of your ‘* Am- 
moniated Bone Phosphate” upon my farm, I would say 
it affords me much pleasure to state that the result has 
been highly satisfactory. I believe I was among the firet 
to use your fertilizer in my section, and my experience 
with its results (es ally upon wheat) guarantees me 
in waving it is the t I ever have used; and as such 
would cheerfully recommend it to the agricultural com- 

munity. Yours, very respectfully, A. DONELSON. 


KENT IsLanpD, QUEEN ANNE'S Co., me. } 
July 30, 1875. 

Mr. ANDREW Coz: Dear Sir—Of the eight tons of 
Phosphate I bought of you last fall, I used seven tons 
on my wheat, and I have to eay it gave me great satisfac- 
tion, having never raised a better crop. One ton I ex- 
changed with a neighbor for another. make, and I lost 
| many bushels; by it I do not think I get more than half 
as much wheat as where I used your Phosphate. 

Yours, very respectfully, JAMES WRIGHT. 


W. W. COBEY, BREEDER OF COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
X-ROADS POST OFFICE. 
Erton Hitts Farm, CHARLEs Co., MD., } 
August 14th, 1875. { 
ANDREW Cok, Esq.: Dear Sir—Yours of the 3ist of 
July was duly received. I used your Phosphate last fall 
on wheat, and the result was quite satisfactory. Parts 
of the field on which I used it were very poor and would 
hardly have been worth harvesting without manure. I 
put ths. per acre; sowed 1% bushels of seed and 
averaged 13 bushels to one ofseed. I expect totry your 
| Phosphate on wheat again this season. 
Yours respectfully, W. W. COBEY. 








ANDREW COK, 


OFFICE, 52 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE. 
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BICKFORD & HUFFMANN 


IMPROVED 


Farmers’ 


FAVORITE. “ 


The only Perfect Drill. Manufactured Guano Attachment Rear or Front. 

e@y Every Machine warranted to perfectly perform Tae Seeniva oF ALL Gratin FROM FLax 
To Cory. Has received more and been AWARDED MORE PREMIUMS, MEDADS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, for superior merit, since January Ist, 1872, than all the other Grain Drills built on the 


American Continent. 
2 =< 





SCULLY’S Patent Portable Cider and Wine Mill and Presses, Fruit Presses, 
GEISER’S Patent Self-Regulating Grain Separator, Cleaner and Bagger, 
Railway and Sweep Horse Powers, Patent Screw Propeller and Masticators, 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, for Horse or Hand Power, 
Improved Double-Screen Wheat Fan, Cucumber Wood Pamps, Corn Shellers, 
Steel and Cast Iron Plows and Plow Castings, GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
of all kinds, FERTILIZERS of various kinds, viz: Guano, Horner's Ground 
Bone, Turner's Excelsior, Whitelock, Moro Phillips and others. 


Also, Dealers in all standard Farming Implements, &c, Machinery Built and Repaired. 


S. COTTINGHAM, Jr., & CO. 
No. 38 N. Paca Street, near Lexington Market, Baltimore, Md- 


C7 .2eQ EF? EU Bae 
W. WHITELOCEK & Co. 


ey 44 SOUTH STREET, (crops 
1845. BALTIMORE. 1875. 


Will fill Orders for the following, which they guarantee perfectly pure : 
Dissolved Bones, FPeruvian Guano, 
Fowdered Bones, 

Potash Salts, Sulphuric Acid, 


Ground Bones. 


AS THEY REQUIRE HEAVY SUPPLIES OF THESE ARTICLES 
TO MANUFACTURE 


WHITELOCK’S VEGETATOR 


They are able to furnish the Farmer his fuppliés at 
au-3t VERY REDUCED RATES. 
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McGinnis Improved Lime-Spreader. 


Warranted to spread evenly any desired quan- 
= per acre of fine and reasonably dry fertilizer. 
t is an improvement on the Thornburg & 
McGinnis Spreader, retaining the oscillating and 
patented features of that, and greatly improved 
in simplicity, and perfectly adapted to regulate 
the sowing of any desired quantity, and to pre- 
vent the clogging of damp material. 
PRICE REDUCED TO $110. 
(3 Write for Circular to 


DANNER & NEWMAN, 


WOODSTOCK, VA. 
G2 Sole Manufacturers for the United States. my 


BUTTERWOOD NURSERY & FRUIT PARM 


Littleton, Halifax County, N. C. 


Having grown a fine es moat F consisting of all the dif- 
ferent varieties of the very best kinds of Fruit, I am 
peeperes to furnish any quantity and quality of choice 
‘ruit Trees from one to two years’ growth. I have 
PEACH, PEAR and APPLE TREES, besides other 
kinds of FRUIT TREES. BERRIES of the earliest 
variety and choicest selection. Peaches that ripen from 
the 10thof June till the 18th of October. 


TO LOVERS OF FRUIT! 
These Trees will be sold at greatly reduced prices. 
Send and get my Catalogue and Price-List. 





au-3t 


VICTOR SUGAR-CANE MILLS 








RAt Reduced FPrices 
Also, FR UIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
A Call is solicited. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. | 


G. 8S. BELLIS, Littleton, N. C. | 


CATTLE FOR SALE. 


&#-A DEVON COW, 6 years old, descended 
from Patterson stock, with a HriFER CALF, a 
month old, by full-bred Jersey Bull; both sire 
and dam of excellent milking stock—price $65. 
A, JPRSEY-BULL; 48 months old, excellent 
stock—but not in herd-book; $40.00. THREE 
HEIFER CALVES and ONE BULL, each 3 
to 5 months old—two of the Heifers Jersey, and 
the other a cross of an excellent Milker, by a 
Jersey Bull; the Bull isa Jersey. Price for the 
lot , Or $27.50 separately. 

Apply to.the Epirors oF THE American 


Farmer, or to 
ABRAM JESSOP, 


au-3t Ashland P. 0., Baltimere Co., Md. 


The McGinnis Harrow and Cultivator. 


These Implements are so constructed that the teeth 
of the harrow or the shovels of the Cultivator are in- 
stantly adjusted to an upright position, or to a backward 
or forward slant, to any degree, and the teeth in harrows 
reversible—rear edges to the front—without removal 
from the beams. They are also made portable on wheels, 
which do not interfere in work. am having them 
manufactured by Messrs. Danner & Newman, of Wood- 
stock, Va., and will furnish them on ten days’ notice; 
warranted as represented in the circulars. 

PRICES—depending on size of frame and the shape of 
teeth, from $18 to $25; $5 to additional for transport- 
ing wheels attachments. Write for Circularto Messrs. 
DANNER & NEWMAN, Mannfacturers, or to 
L. H. McCINNIS, Inventor, 

Woodstock, Va. 


For FALL PLAN TING. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
THE GERMANTOWN NURSERIES, near PHIL'A, 


THOMAS MEEHAN, Prop’r: 
Now twenty years established, have a world- 
wide reputation for the great ay, supe- 
rior quality of the stock grown. hose who 
wish to purchase in very large quantitiesyor to 
sell again, will find the prices fayorable; while 
those who wish only for small quantities, will 
find the inducements as favorable as from any 
firm.. The many direct lines of railroad and 
water transportation centering in Philadelphia 
enables customers a thousand miles away to get 
ithe trees at uo greater cost than they would 
| have to pay for hauling them twenty miles from 
| their own doors. 
| For this fall, attention is particularly called to 
| our Apple and Cherry Trees, Norway Maples, 
| Sugar Maples and Poplars, Norway Spruce, Hem- 
| lock Spruce and Siberian and American Arbor 

Vites, Our OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE 
| PLANTS also, have never been finer than this 
season. The prices are according to quantity 
and size, and will be furnished with pleasure to 
| all inquirers. Catalogues free. au-3t 





au-tf 














GRAPE VINES. 


| 
| 
| 
| LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA; quality extra. 
| ("Prices reasonable. Price List free. 


au-9t _T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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To the Farmers of Maryland and Virginia. 


ee em ee em 


REDUCTION 


SEXCELSIOR.” 


In consequence of the change made by the Agents of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, in selling their Guano FOR CURRENCY, INSTEAD OF FOR GOLD, 
and having made large purchases, and availed ourselves of the highest rate of 

discount allowed, 


We are enabled to Reduce the Price of ‘ EXCELSIOR” to $50 per ton, Cash, 


At our Works. In making our purchases we had the advantage of selecting from 
the driest and richest cargoes of Guano in the United States, and we assure our 
patrons that the high standard of *EXCELIOR,” as heretofore, will be main- 
tained, and the personal attention of one of our Firm to the entire manufacture 


in every detail continued. 
J. J. TURNER & CO. 
Battimore, August 1, 1875. No. 42 Pratt Street. 








To CGranges and Farmers’ Clubs. 


* 





DISSOLVED 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


wii Tt 


SALTS OF POTASH, 


A Raw Material for Home Manufacture of Fertilizers. 





This Article is finely ground B(‘.NE PHOSPHATE OF LIME, thoroughly dissolved with Acid 
and contains in addition 10 per cent. of the 


Salts of Potash, Soda and Magnesia. 


It is sold under Guaranteed Analysis, in bags, or in bulk, if preferred, at a difference in 
price of the cost of bags. 
A printed Analysis, showing the per cent. of Dissolved Phosphate, will be furnished to all 


can JOHN S. REESE & CO.% 
No¥10 South Street,’! Baltimore. 
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Whitelock’s Vegetator. 


EBERT See 


#& y Hos 6 
$4.00 tS e* WN - vi CK *e1 5% $50.00 
RADE MARE "°°" 
VEGETATOR #3 


* y 
* nadia anetee onatt oe be PER TON. 
cE ROS 
Unsurpassed in Value. 
Sure to Produce a Crop. 
NWo Reduction in Quality. 
No Common Material Used. 
Not Exhausted by Three Croppings. 
("We ask Farmers to test its value by the side of any Manure they may apply. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
No. 44 South Street, Baltimore. 


THE BEST. 
GRAIN, SEED 


and 





The best and most perfect Force Feed Drill. It took the highest Premium at the Maryland State 
Fair, at Pimlico, October, 1874. 


Hickok’s Pertable Cider Mili and Presses, Hutchinson’s Cider 
and Wine Mills and Presses, Empire Threshers and Cleaners, 
Champion Rye Thresher, Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers, 
Maryland Straw and Fodder Cutters, For Horse or Hand Power, Stoner’s 
Patent Wheat Fan, Guaranteed equal to any in the market, Cucumber 
Wood Pumps, Pioneer Stump Pullers, McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, 
Steel and Cast-Iron Plows and Plow Castings, Garden and Field 
Seeds of all kinds, Fertilizers of different kinds, viz: GUANO, GROUND BONE, 
TURNER’S EXCELSIOR, &c., dc. (Machinery built and repaired. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. _ 
The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Company 


ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH FARMERS WITH 


FERTILISA ERS, 


Of the Highest Possible Grade, forthe Wheat Crop. Price $50 per Ton. 


tay"Farmers are invited to visit their Works on Warner street, and learn how first-class Fer- 
tilizers are made. 


J. EDWIN MYERS, Gen’! Agent. ) LAWRENCE SANGSTON, 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. f President. 


au-2t_ =FORRFICHK, 4 S. HOLLIDAY ST. 


PIEDMONT GUANO CO’S 


Standard Fertilizers, 


FOR ALI CROPS. 


R. J. BAKER, Pres’t. WM. B. GRAVES, Vice-Pres’t. 
C. E. BAER, Treas. J. G. MILLER, Sup’t. 
Address, W. JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 24 Commerce St., Baltimore. 
au-3t CHARLES WAITE, See’y, Culpeper, Va. 


HARMERS. 
. J. J. TURNER & C0.'S 


AMMONIATED 


Bone Super-Phosphate 


ANALYSIS. 


Ammonia = == = = = = = = 3.54 

4 Soluble Phosphate of Lime - 18.93 
=} Bone Phosphate of Lime - = 3.72 
~ 7 io = = 7 - - cm — 4.07 














Composed of the m 
Phospbates than any other Fertilizer sold, except our “‘ EXCELSIOR,” 
its only competitor, and is made with the same care and super- 
vision ; uniform quality guaranteed ; in excellent 
order for Drilling. Packed in bags. 


wz PRICH $45 PER TON. 
J.J. TURNER & CO. 
No. 42 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 
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TO’ WHEAT GROWERS. 


°““ Ei uweceisionr-,’”’ 
1875. 


Composed of 800 pounds of No. | Peruvian Cuano, and | ,200 pounds of Sol- 
uble Phosphate of Lime, (Bones dissolved in Sulphuric Acid) Pétash and Soda. 


- Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable 
Fertilizer ever offered to the farmercombining all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruyian Guano, and the ever 
durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, 
prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, per acre. It is the opinion of 
many close-calculating Farmers, after SEVENTEEN 
YEARS experience in testing it side by side with other 
popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of 
“Excelsior” is equal to 200 pounds.of any other fertilizer 
or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY GUARAN- 
TEED BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


(o8"Farmers should see that wer bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and OUR NAME in RED 











LETTERS. All others are Counterfeits. 
PRICH $50 PER TOWN. 


J. J. TURNER & (0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 





“The Standard in America.” 
AMMONIA. ....00.-0-e0eredeeesee 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime......... ...... 64 
$42 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 Ibs. Peruvian Guano. 1,100 lbs. Bone Dast. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$45 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONH, 


$43 Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Cheiticals for making Super-P hosp listes and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 


54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest St. 





eee ee ee 
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NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


REDUCTION OF PRICH OF 


ae HS Kn Er ° TS 


—Celebrated Ammoniated— 


Bone Super-Phosphate, 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 
sa~ For Sale by Agents and Dealers throughout the Country. 
Price $45 per Ton at Baltimore. 


DISSOLVED BONK SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


Supplied to Manufacturers and Dealers at Low Figures. 


{3 We are prepared to furnish Granges with an Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate, of a 
standard quality, adapted to Grain crops, at very lowest price. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 


au-3t No, 30 South Street, Baltimore. 


TO. WHEAT, GROWERS. 


THE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


Soluble Sea Island Guano, 


Asa, WHEAT MANURE, is sufficient guarantee to the Planter of 
its uniform’ quality and value, to say nothing of the unfailing 
constituents derived from the — 


Of the SLAUGHTERED CATTLE, from our EXTENSIVE FACTORIES IN THE STATE OF 
TEXAS, the Moisture and Grease alone paring been extrac’ leaving all the valuable 
Fertilizing Elements, which are then’treated with Sulphuric Acid at our Baltimore 
Works, and, with the addition of Potash Salts, form the 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO. 


FOR SALE IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
R. W. Ll. RASIN & CO. 
Cor: South-and Water Streets, Baltimore. 
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Wheat and other Grain. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


IS UNSURPASSED, 


As ten years’ experience by the Leading Farmers and 
Planters in the Country abundantly. verifies. 














JOHN 8. REESE &. C0. 


General Agents, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TIMOTHY SEED, SEED-WHEAT, CLOVER, &c. 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Field Seeds, 


- 55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep on hand the best varieties of SEED-WHEAT, also, CLOVER, TIMOTHY 
and ORCHARD GRASS SEEDS; ke. 


a T...W. LEVERING & SONS. 


F rr TER Seeds and. Grain. 


ROB’T TURNER & SON 
Have. Hand all Kinds of, FEREILIZERS of known vale 


NAME LN PART 


Peruvian Cuano, Maryland Seetiusing Super- Phosphate 
Blood Fertilizer, Bone Dust. 


CLOVER; TIMOTHY: AND OTHER SEEDS. 


“CLIMAX - Seated DRETTE.” a permenent Improver of the Soil—man:ifactured under our superintend- 
ence and iuspection 


ssap-ty9 43 and 46 §. Frederick street, BALTIMORE. 
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CROMWELL & CONCDON, 


Mantfacturers and Dealers in every description of 


Agricultural Implements 
AND MACHINERY, 


Including in Part, Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, 
Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
3 and 4 Horse Power. Price $250 and $300, 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 


Including SILVER & DEMING’S, the best and most durable in the market, 


Horse Hay Rakes, 
{> COLEMAN’S FARM AND EXPRESS WAGONS, 


A large and complete assortment of PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
&c., besides a well-selected stock oc HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 1! 
at the lowest prices. In our 





SEED DEPARTMENT, 


To which we give our special attention, growing and importing our own Seed, we are prepared to 
fill orders in large or small quantities for VEGETABLE, FLOWER, HERB and GRASS 
SEEDS and SEED. GRAIN. As we thoroughly test the different varieties, both as to their 
quality aud freshness before sending out, we are able to guarantee that there will be no disappoint- 
ment to those who favor us with their orders. (Q¥~Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


> 





BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
We are prepared to supply 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. ” 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, embracing all the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 


valuable. Addr 
ici CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore, 


sa-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. au-y 
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JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR 


The Kirby Mowers and Reapers, 
5 Se, «285 
Light street, Qe cregegeummee Light street, 


BALTIMORE, ¢\euge Shen, BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND, a MARYLAND. 


Simple, Birong and Durable. 








Positively no side draft. No weight on the horses’-necks.- Every machine fully 
guaranteed. Theconstantly increasing demand for the KIRBY machine has placed 
them in the front rank of harvesters, and we invite the closest examination of our 
machines by all who desire to buy, being fully convinced that they are unsurpassed 
by any in the market. 

s@x~ Send for our Illustrated Paper and Catalogue. 





e 


ALSO, DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


ALSO, AGENT FOR 


THE HARMAN WHEEL HORSE-RAKE, 
THE “EXCELSIOR” PORTABLE ENGINE, 


@- Cylinder Using Dry Steam, 


The best Portable Engine made. It possesses superior advantages over any Engine in 
the market for-Agricultural use, or for any use to which Power. is applied. 


sa- SOLD AT A LOW PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS.-@a 
Send for descriptive Circular and Price List, to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 
55 Light St., near Pratt, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A. Ge; raked J 
No. 40 Ensoér Street, Baltimore, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
AGRICULTURAL «3p HORTICULTURAL 
Implements, Tools, &. 

FRESH AND RELIABLE 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ground 
Bone, &c, 
And Sole Agent for C. Russell & Co.’s Peerless 
Mower and Reaper. 


‘Also, the CELEBRATED CUCUMBER WOOD 
PUMPS, for shallow and coe wells. 
‘REPAIRING MOWING MACHINES, PLOWS, &c. 
aspecialty. A call is solicited. ap-ly 


IMPoRTANT. 


TRUSSES, SHOULDER-BRACES, ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, SUSPENSORLES, SYRINGES, INHALERS, &c. 

HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, MICRO- 
SCOPES, STEREOSCOPES, MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 


&c., &o. 
149 West Fayette Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
E. V. DAILY. 


STABLISHEDar816. 


‘ 





d-ly 
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CHAS. SIMON &“SONS 


@ NORTH HOWARD ST., BALTIMORE, hin. 


Dealers in 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


would call special attention to their splendid stock 
of Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Embroldertes, Laces, 
and Hosiery; the best assortment of Mourning 


Goods in the sir 
All orders cia —— t 00 : “wil 
oun © $20.00 or over, 
sent free of freight charges tye ress, but sais 
whose orders are not accompanied by the moncy, 
a nerf — sens C. O. D., must pay_for 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


I offer the public this season a superior lot of 
COTSWOLD 


return of 





Yearling Rams & Ewes, |. 


—ALSO— 


LAMBS, at very low prices. 


WwW. W. COBEFY, 
Cross Roads Post Office, Charles County, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


Eight or ten JERSEY HERD-BOOK HEIF- 
ERS AND COWS and the BULL “MAJES- 
TIC,” Ne. 1,201 A, J. C.C. H. R. Would ex- 
ch the bull for an animal of equal merit. 


A . 
it EDITORS AMERICAN FARMER. 
Per Day rua using om 
BB wou nicer 
\ monials the Governors of Ark, Iowa and Dakota; 
Gaaloges free. Address W, W. GILES, Bt. 
my $106 per Month Paid to Good Agents. 6 








Lomis, Mo 


OAS BETES 
Turbine Water, Wheel. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads 
varying from 2 to 240 feet !. 24 sizes, 
from 5} to 96 inches. 
The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economical in use of water. 
Large ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 
MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Babcock & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
Grist Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 
BEVAN & SONS, 


No. 7 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES; aleo a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. mar-ly 


CALES.—Every farmer should have a pair of scales. 

We can furnish them to weigh a quarter of an 

ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms, 
at the American Farmer « fice. jan-tf 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. 1GROUND PLASTER 
Cc. &.& E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battmorz, Mp, 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always baying and pay 
the Hienxzst Casn Price 


FOR CORN HUSES. 
Seeds and Bulbs. 


LLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


for 1875 
NOW READY. 
Sent, with a specimen copy of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, a new Illustrated , BoB of Garden Art, edited 
by James Hogg, on roots of ten cents. 


O-ly 
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° & CO.. =e, 
mh Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MA CHIN H*MADEFT POTS. 
Pots fer Propagating Cotton Plants for ron Reba Pots for forcing Jute, 
ae ae als@ Turpentine Potser » ve —- ae 
These Pots are nie with mont Approved machinery Pom tempers clay. “The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3, 10 6,000. 
We have always om handel assortment of FLOWER. POTS, Having improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS, and giving the same our entire attention, we are enabled 


to supply the market with an article which, for neatness, durability and cheapnesa wé defy competition. 
These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 


BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 
LINTON & CO. 
ap y Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMOR Fi 


RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRIOE, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-y] Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 














ESTABLISHED 1828. 


Clairmont and Firley Hall Nursery, 


BEL-AIR ROAD, BALTIMORE COUNTY. 


1 (000 000 FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
‘ ‘ FOR SALE. 
100 000 STANDARD APPLE TREES OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES snp SIZES. 


Prices from $5 re r hundred, according to size and quality of stock, 
D DWARF PEAR TREES OF VARIOUS SIZES AND 


50) 000 STANDARD 
° QUALITIES. 15,000 of these must be sold to clear leased land. 

THE FINEST EVERGREENS IN THE COUNTRY—Norway Spruce, Hemlock 
Spruce, Silver Fir, American Arbor Vitw, Golden Arbor Vite, Siberian Arbor Vite, 
Hovey’s Golden Arbor Vite, Thuja Ericoides, Thuja Compacta, Thuja Globosa, Thuja 
Pyramidalis, Irish and Chinese Juniper, Irish Yew, Magnolia Grandifiora, &c. 


SHADE TREES FOR AVENUES. 


Silver Maple, Sugar bee gh aww Maple, Ash Leaf Bape, English Ash, White Ash, Black 
Ash, Tulip and Silver Poplar, Weeping Elm, American and English Linden. 


Hardy Flowers and Skhrubbery. 


Grape Vines, Currant and Goose Bushes, Blackberry, Straw and Raspberry. 
3A large Variety of IMPORTED TREES, PLAN TS, AND SHRUBBERY just received. 
Give us a Call and Examine our Stock before Purchasing. 

‘URSERY can be reached by GAY STREET LINE OF CARS, from Baltimore. 


WM. CORSE. & SON, 


ap-ly P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANTON, — 


WM. DAVISON, Pres’t. B, N. BAKER, Sec’y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dit Wituiiotk 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 
Office, 104 Lombard St., up stairs. Works on Clinton St., Canton. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO nov-ly 


JOFLIN J, ELAN D, 
Carriages, Buggies and Japeer Wapons, 


OF ALL STYLES, 


151 North High Street, 


Between Gay and Hillen Streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


(a New and Second-hand Carriages constantly on hand. All A promptly ee at 
Reasonable Rates. Repairs done on Shortest Notice. nov-ly J. J. HAND 


CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


_ EP Oe oe 


SALT CAKE. () | V IT R () L coyzmag SODA. 
KAINITE. CHLORCALIUM. 


(Sulph. Potash.) Muriate Potash. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY. 
OUR FRIENDS, 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 
SLINGLUFF § CO. 


OFFICE,--155 Wi Fayéttd St. B ALTIMORE. 


WORKS=--Foot of Leadenhall'St. [iy] 
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BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER 
SWRESTAKES THRESHBR AND CLEANER 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 
28,000 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 
And 1,500 Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1874. 


Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of 
agents for other machines. 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the STANDARDS, and when you buy either or 
both of them you are sure to:get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, 
wi ERS care, 15 years and probably longer. 

e BUCKEYE MILLER TABLE RAKE REAPER carried off the highest honors at almost 
every field-trial of 1874, and it has been plainly demonstrated that it is the simplest, best and 
easiest Reaper to bind after in the market. 

Several valuable improvements have beer added to the BUCKEYE and SWEEPSTAKES 
since last harvest, and manufacturers are determined to spare po pains or expense to keep them 
ahead of all competitors, which position they have coventen ever since their first introduction. 





ECLIPSE “™& i —— Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Agricultural ALAS 2 \ Economical Engine 
ENGINE. x J s ~ y in the Market. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874: Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
1874, and Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874. 

Thoroughly warranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Threshermen, 
Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Hagerstown Wheel Horse Rake, 


Perry's New York Hay Fedder, Lockwood Steel Hoes, 


Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, 
Belting, Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm & Grist Mills, &c. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 
53 Light St. Baltimore, Md. 


J Prices and Descriptive Circnlars Furnished on Application. ap- 








FORMED BY THB 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE, 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


qa Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Theoegd tickets suid and information given at com- 
pany's office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N, ©, Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVBNUM STATION. 


FPRANE i1OMSON, D. M. BOYD, Jz., 
Gh veral 


Meneer, Cerra tad Ne AR 
ED. 8. YOUNG 





Asst. Gen’) Ticket Agent. 


wma WaNUtAC CRE 


a iS OF 
PureGroundBone 


CHEMICALS 


FOR 
FERTILIZERS, 
36 & 38 


South Charles St. 
BALTIMORE, MO, 


Potash Salts, 


WIL VAT RIOL, 


Witrate 
wit Of Seda. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for sale upwarde of 19,000 acres of land, 
| tee = one of the most desirable :egions of Eastern 
nia. 
Catalogace seut on application. 





my-tf 





Dealers in HARDWARE, 


24 8. CHARLES STREET. 
Ga” Sead for Catalogus. no-ly 


All Kinds of BOOK and JOB PRINTING executed 
promptly, neatly and accurately. Estim tes furnished. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICH. 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 


@rders of Maaufacturers premptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR sALB VERY CuBEap. 





Muriate.of Potash, Kainit, &c. 
Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. Pieass CALL ror CrncuLaRs. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


oct-ly 


BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 








JESSE PP. GORA, 


(Suecessor to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


Wos. 153 & 155 N. High heost 
BALTIMORE. 


All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


t= Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good Style 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 


German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, enw and low tests, in ori packages, at lowest market rates, 
IN LOTS TO BUIT. 


KAINIT AND MURIATE OF POTASH. 


Also, for sale GROUND BONE, BONE, MEAL, guaranteed strictly pure, 


GUANO, &e. 
F.C, GRANGE & CO. 


~, Successors to WM. GRANGE, original introducer and importer. 


Office, 103. W. LOMBARD ST., bet. Calvert and Light, BALTIMORE, MD. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. oot ty 
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BAUGH’S’ STANDARD MANURES. 
Ws Bauch’s High-Grade Manure for Tobacco and Grain. 


(SEE ANALYSIS.) 


BA UG Et’sS 


TRADE MARK 


RAW et BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


The old-established article sold under guaranteed analysis. 


GROUND BONES AND PURE BONE MEAL, 


PERUVIAN GUANO, Oil of Vitriol, Land Plaster and all Fertilizing 
Chemicals on hand and sold at lowest market rates. 


ESTRELLA finn GUANO, A. A. 


Analysing 59.884 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
PRICE IN BAGS of 200 Ibs. each, $30 per 2,000 Ibs. 


BAUGH & SOWS, Manufacturers and Importers, 


20 DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 
jy-3t 103 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


HUGH SISSON, 
STHAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 








Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with wARR ETS BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
tes. 


REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 


No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of 


STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 


‘CURB and POSTS 
for Cemetery Lots, &c. 
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THE WATT PLOW. | 
VICTORIOUS ON HVERY PIELD 
Those Whe Use It Will Have neo Other. 

AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM AT EVERY FAIR ATTENDED IN (874. 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR AT RICHMOND—First premium on three and four-horse sizes, right and left hand. 
At the plowing match, ALL PREMIUMS AWARDED white plowmen were taken with Watt Plows of one, two, 
taees oe yon ee and colored plowmen with one, two and three-horse sizes, BEING SEVEN OUT 
North Cop linhaes Fair at . South Carolina State Pair at Columbia. State Fair at Atlanta. 
burg, 8. C. lle, Me eke, N.C. Charlotte, N. ©. Point Pleasant, a ag wa 
its great reputation before it, has won new laurels this year which mnst convince farmer of 
be eg where bright and s - No laborto plowmen. One-third less DRAUGHT to the 
h burial the weeds, grass, &c. Great STRENGTH, 7 = economy, and complete 





pulverization of the soil. Warranted as represented, or to be returned. Send for 


WATT c& CATI,, 


: HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


ogue and Price-List. 








Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Gaivanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydranlic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and curable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pumps, Acid “ys Double Action Pumps, Brass and Iron; Water- 

ng Wheel Pumps, Water Kame, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 
4 for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &€c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and satisfactorily done. 

e have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johneon, Hon. Henry G Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Esq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samuel G. Wyman, Esq., W a. 
Harrison, Esq., William W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg, Esq., Wm. F. Burns, Exq., J. W. 
Allnutt, Eaq., Messrs. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE CoO., MD. 
We invite the attention of Planters and seer Cultivators to our complete stock of the 
‘ollowing : 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with other SMALL FRUITS of poe 
kinds) ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, with ROSE 
in great yariety. A large stock of choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, 
and other bedding-out plants, 
75 to 100,000 two and three-year old OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Catalogues forwarded on Application. gg 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
EDWD. J. EVANS & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NURSERYMEN ANB SEEBSMEN, 


YORE, PHNIN A. 


-- 
A complete assortment of Standard and Dwarf FRUIT TREES, SHADE and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, Hardy Ornamental and Climbing 
SHRUBS, GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, HEDGE PLANTS, Xe. 

Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, 
Hedge Seeds, &.,and HORTICULTURAL GOODS of all kinds. 

s@r-Descriptive Catalogues and Price Lists mailed to applicants. ap-ly 
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dbieras ANNOUNCEMENT! ! 








GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MAGHINE GO. 


To their Numerous Patrons and Agencies. 
+—_+ 


We are now prepared to fill promptly Orders for our LATEST IMPROVED 


SIUM: UVGeG ct HABGS 





AND TO MAKE 


Liberal Arrangements with New Parties, in Territory where the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine is not Properly Represented. 


Elastic Stitch. Lock Stitch. 
EG Recent Valuable Inprovements 


Render_these Popular Machines the Easiest Selling and most desirable Sewing Machines 
in the market. 


For Circulars and Terms, address 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. 
No. 17 N. CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Pure: Bone Dust, 


BONE DUST! ! 








PURE BONE DUST! 


To tho Consumer as well as the 
Trade Generally. 








We have now campleted 


Our New Bactory, 


and with the addition of the latest a and most. appre ved machin Nery 8 nabled at the shortest 
notice to furnish in large or small qua 


OUR PURE GROUND BONE, 


At the Lowest Market Price. 


An experience of more than thirty years in the manufactur 


SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 


—_s rude stock gathered daily from - — n this market, with whom we hav “ee asly 
contrast, eo ith the fact’of our oases ity, ey om 8 apa“ rhycgy. mae all orders sent t 
nv hep Somes ted the bas ability of 0 F adlien 4 considerable — yy oom 
a ar ‘thi nk we are now oitaata@ to please all that t may fare eaare call. . Thankful 

fer peer eve ~aeraetencinasaen GHAMDrit 0 cdlitipuapos ofthe ame. 

Respectfally, 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 
No. 61 South Gay Strect, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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~ CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamends and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimoré.and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, 2 lish & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 

, OPERA GLASSES AND FANCY a1 GOODS. 


LARGEST HOUSE IN THE 
PREMIUMS FOR EME LARGEST FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


FARMERS AND DEALERS 


Pure Fine Ground Bone, 
PURE BONE FLOUR, 
Pure Dissolved Bone Ash, 





—- | 








Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
66 Degrees Oil Vitriol, 
German Potash Salts. 
PURE CHEMICALS for MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & CO.’S, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street. 


RHODES’ 
Standard Manures. 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 


Jno. M. Rhodes & Co., 
80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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Wa. Stuart SyMINGTON. Tuos, A. SYMINGTON, 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL ViITRIOL 


AIND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Poin ; 
wad Office, 44 South Ste ha a a 














“THE CARROLLTON.” 


This new and_beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 
It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light thronghort, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in.New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference oti account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transierg rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. By COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mp, [nov-ty] 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON; 
141 W. pe: ST., BALTIMORE. 


Offer for sale the following 


FIRST-CLASS 


Superior Machinery and Implements 


Aultman_& Taylor's Threshers and Cleaners, 


Unquestionably tie machine of the day. 


Westinghouse Vibrating Thresher & Cleaner 


A well-knewn machine of good reputation. 


Threshers and Cleaners and Plain Threshers 


Suitable for small Farmers. 


HoRsE POWERS, 


Various sizes, Best in Use. 





STEAM ENGINES FOR THRESHING MACHINES, 
Wood's Mowing & Reaping Machines. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'S GRAIN DRILLS, 


EG Malta Wheel Walking Cultivator, 


An invauable Implement to the Farmer. Pays for itself in oné season. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


With solid Cast Iron Porcelain-Limed Cylinder. Very popular wherever introduced. 


SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS. 


HILL’S HOG RINGS, RINGERS & TONGS 


To prevent Hogs from Rooting. 


In addition to the above Ppatamies we keep on hand every variety of useful Farming 
Implements and Tools to be found in a first-class Agricultural Implement House. 


Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Raw * Rin Bone and Bone Meal and other Fertilizers. 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
my 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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GEORGE PAGE & CO... 
Machinists and Founders: 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines 


and Boilers, Patent Portable CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, Portable 











Grist Mills, Horse Powers. Leffel’Sijguauuamenae 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER. STREET, near. W. Baltimore street, 
feb-ly BAT TILIMORE, MD. 
OM NE NRT LT ES AT 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL'S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


ORCHILLA GUANO, AA—rich in Bone Phosphate and Alkaline Salts..$30 
MEXICAN GUANO, AA 


sa@- BONE MEAL, BONE DUST, anp GENUINE LEOPOLDSHALL KAINIT. 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO. 
jy-3m 14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


LIME, HAIR,..BRICKS, CEMENT AND PLASTERS. 


WARREN’S 
Lime, Cement and Plaster Depot. 


Building Lime in iinsdite ae Santee. in Hogheads for Shipment, 
er Delivered in Bulk to Buildings, Wholesale and Retail. 
sa@r-Rosendale Cement, Calcined and Land Plasters at Lowest Prices.-wa 
No. 18 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 

Bricks at Brick-Yard Prices. oct-ly Baltimore, Md. 


Ryder’s American Fruit-Drier. 


This Machine combines cheapne 6 in first cost, durability, simplicity, and practical utility in the most perfect 
manner. It is male in sizes especially adapted for 











Farmers and FE'amily Use. 
I, has been greatly improved since last season, and, it is claimed, will in « single year 


SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 
And that fraits prepared in it are superior in Flavor, Coler amd General A rance. 
It will dry and preserve equally well ali kinds of Fruit, Vegetabics, and anima! substances. By its ase, aise, 
inferior fruits can be partially saved and turned to account. 


The DRIER ie now made in different sizes, with heater and all comp! im price from “ 
and having a drying capacity of from 5 to 50 bushels oats, varying SS p $50 to $200 


y: 
For farther infermation, and for Iliustrated Circular and Price-List, address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
9 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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MARYLAND POUDRETTE, 


t# RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton ef 2,000 pounds, say 





34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
38 pounds Phosphoric Acid. 


Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


ap-6m 28 Holliday Street, Baltimore. 





MORO PHILLIPS, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


MANUFACTORER OF 


ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


_ oo > + Orr + —_—__—_ 
MORO PHILLIPS’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE, the best Grain and Cotton Producer in the market. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ PURE PHUINE, the best Fertilizer for Truckers we know of. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ TOBACCO INVIGORATOR, prepared especially for Tobacco. 
SERRANA GUANO, a natural organic deposit. 


- ~ 





. ,f 110 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 
For Sale at Manufacturer’s Depots: { 05. Geuthe Ste Baltimore, Md. 


AND BY TRADE GENERALLY. Ee" DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. apr-ly 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction ef a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEER ct CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealerg in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
éither Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


d-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
THOS. J. LEA, , The Farmers’ Fruit & Vegetah'e Drier, 


‘(SWEENY'S PATENT.) 


BRIGHTON P. 0., MONTGOMERY CO., MD. {2 Simple in Construction—Cheap and Efficient. g-3 


Breeder of PURE BERKSHIRE SWINE, from 
stock imperted by the Hon. M. H. Cochrane, of Canada, FOR SALE BY JOSHUA THOMAS, 


T. 8. Cooper. of Pennaylyania, and other well-known 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
breeders. §@~ PRICES MODERATE and ‘satisfaction | Circulars free. (State, County and Farm Righte 
guaranteed. au-3t au-tf for sale. 























LEWIS KELLUM. J. H. LIVINGSTON. 


Is. BELI.OM c& CO. 


Bone, Guano and Seed Depot, 


No. 119 HILLEN STREET, Near BELAIR MARKET. 


Agents for Lister Brothers’ STANDARD SUPER-PHOSPHATE of LIME and GROUND BONE, 


At Factory Frices, 
And all the Popular Brands of Phosphates of this market constantly on hand. 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER and All FIELD SEEDS, also CORN, OATS and MILL FEED, 





xO OOO AKA . : A xX KA AAAAK WIRE RAILING 


26 
O 


i WV YW) pee AND 


OPN bvarbvavivien-arty 
POSSE BR Wis, Mbcbbsacks ORNAMENTAL WIRR WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 
No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 
Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads. Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 





ESTABLISHED 1835. 


SHIRTS, 
|Drawers and Undershirts 


MADE TO ORDER ONLY. 


WINCHESTER, 
214 BALTIMORE STREET, 


je-ly (UP STAIRS.) 


Eibshed AL E.WARNER, 29. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


i No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 



































| 
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Eerti lize us. 





NULUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


Of Undoubted Excellence, especially prepared for Wheat. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate. 


The Patron’s Manure—sold on special terms to the Granges, 
who have used it for past two years with great satisfaction. 


Bone and Meat Fertilizer. 


This Article being combined with Potash, contains all the elements 
necéssary for the srgnth ofthe plant and maturity of the Grain. 


BALTIMORE AND TEXAS FERTILIZING COMPANY'S 
Flour of Bones and Bone Meal. 


From our Extensive Factory at Fulton, Texas. 


Ammoniacal Matter. 


Manufactured of Uniform Quality. An Ammoniate superior to 
Peruvian Guano. 


POTASH SALTS, 


Of our own importation. 


SULPHURIC ACID, DISSOLVED’ BONES, and all articles jf 


required for the making of a good manure, in store and for sale by 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
‘BALTIMORE, MD. 


























